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By Gro. H. POWELL. 

SSihillaliaias 
PANISH literature claims so small a 
4} share of the modern reader’s atten- 
tion that most persons may well be 
ignorant of the very existence of a 
writer whose works were unpublished till the 
end of the last century, and whose memory 
had up to that time remained, even among 

his own countrymen, “ buried in oblivion.” 

Juan Ruiz, Roiz, or Rois, Archpriest of 
Hita, a small town in the province of Guada- 
lajara, flourished during the last twenty years 
of the reign of Alfonso XI. (1312-1350), and 
was the author of some six or seven thousand 
lines of verse, which fill the fourth volume of 
Sanchez’s celebrated collection of early Cas- 
tilian poetry.* 

His learned editor, while describing Ruiz 
as an author “ poco conocido,” considers him 
a remarkable example of neglected genius. 
Of his works we are told that they “mark a 
new and advanced epoch in the poetry of his 
country, not only by the rich variety of 
graceful metres in which he exercised his 
humorous and playful fancy, but also by his 
style, the satire, wit, and irony, the moral 
axioms, and proverbs in which he abounds. 

. . He may be called the first known 
Spanish poet, and the only Spanish writer of 
the Middle Ages who may be compared with 
the best of his kind in Europe.”t This, it 

* Colleccion de Poesias Castellanas anteriores al 
Siglo XV. 4 Tomos, por T. A. Sanchez, Madrid, 
1779-90. : 

{ This judgment has been endorsed, in the present 
century, by a German critic, Ferdinand Wolf, who 
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might be thought, would have entitled the 
archpriest to fame. Yet he seems to have 
met with but little attention even in his own 
country—at least, up to the close of the last 
century, that is, for some four hundred years 
—while, although Sanchez states that a copy 
of his works had been seen in the possession 
of a London bookseller—one Huith, in 1786 
—there can be little doubt that many persons 
to whom the poem of the Cid, and the 
later Spanish romances, are (thanks to Southey 
and Lockhart) familiar reading, have never 
heard the name of Juan Ruiz. The great 
national epic of the Spaniards stands, of 
course, by itself; but of modern Spanish 
poets, Ruiz is both in time the first and, in 
many respects, the most remarkable. 

Of his life, unfortunately, very little is 
known. He is believed to have been born 
in the town of Guadalajara, and he died pro- 
bably about the year 1331. His name may, 
it seems, be added to the list, not only of 
neglected, but of persecuted authors, for his 
writings were certainly begun and, in all pro- 
bability, finished in prison, where he had 
been confined by order of Don Gil Albornoz, 
Archbishop of Toledo.* We may, perhaps, 
be allowed to conjecture from the author's 
allusions to “traitors” and “false accusa- 
tions,” that the imprisonment was incurred 
through no fault of his own, and it does not 
seem to have been very rigorous or oppres- 
sive. Possibly the archpriest made use of 
his enforced leisure for purposes of study, for 
he was obviously a man of some education. 
Horace and Ovid he occasionally quotes, and 
in one or two poems has imitated the latter. 
He was not unacquainted with Homer and 
the classics, knew something apparently of 
law,t and had travelled at least as far as 
Rome. This is all that is known of the 
“first Spanish poet,” and this much is 
gathered almost entirely from his own works, 
the complete edition of which is taken from 
three still existing MSS., one of which is 
preserved in a library at Toledo. To judge 





puts the archpriest on a level with Cervantes himself.— 
Wiener Jahriicher der Literatur, 1832. See Tick- 
nor’s History of Spanish Literature, vol. i., where a 
short account of Ruiz and his writings is to be found. 

* Cf. Gibbon’s AHzst. Romie, vol. viii. 

+ He alludes to the Speculum Juris of G. Durante, 
and the Rosario, a work upon the Decretal of Gratian 
and other legal writings. 
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of the merit of his writings, we must carry 
our minds back to the earliest period of the 
revival of letters. Ruiz is the contemporary 
of Petrarch and Boccacio ; he wrote probably 
a generation later than Dante, a generation 
earlier than Chaucer ; but the subjects which 
he illustrates are too varied to suggest a 
direct comparison with any of those pioneers 
of literature. Hymns, fables, moral dis- 
courses, romance, satire, and gallantry fill up 
the “lanx satura” of his volume. Turning 
over its pages one cannot avoid being struck 
by a quaint originality, by occasional ex- 
amples of a true poetical feeling, and a 
decided sense of humour, while the author's 
command of rhythm and melody in versifica- 
tion might attract attention in any age, and 
was certainly unrivalled in his own. If we 
ventured to call him also a “comic poet,” it 
would be not so much on account of a 
general levity of style, but because, apart 
from his mastery of rhyme and rhythm, the 
archpriest may perhaps be thought to occupy 
an equally remarkable position as a poet of 
the first half of the fourteenth century, who 
making it his aim, so far as was consistent 
with edifying, to amuse his readers for this 
purpose, deliberately sate himself down, as the 
saying is, to write zonsense (burlas) in a metrical 
form, as admirable in its way as that of the 
Ingoldsby Legends. It would be idle to deny 
that his taste is to some extent the taste of 
the dark ages, or that his humour is not 
always intelligible. On the other hand, 
some of his comparatively serious poems, or 
passages, reach a high level of excellence, 
and are remarkably free from the wearisome 
and fantastic characteristics of so much 
medizeval writing. 

With regard to Ruiz’s more obvious claim 
to celebrity, it must be remembered that 
from the time when the Castilian first became 
a distinct language, in the reign of Ferdinand 
the Great (1037-1065) up to the fourteenth 
century, all Spanish Joetry,* if it can be so 
called, was little more than history thrown 
into one loose metrical form. Ruiz, how- 
ever, though most of his poems and ballads 
are composed in the Alexandrine, in stanzas 
of four rhyming lines, employs no less than 
sixteen other metres, many of which, accord- 
ing to Sanchez, he invented himself. Of 

* Sismondi, Lit. South. Europe, i. 1. 


their respective merits the reader may form 
his own judgment.* The lines which follow 
form a sort of introduction reminding us of 
the circumstances under which their author 
wrote : 


THE PRAYER THAT THE ARCHPRIEST MADE TO 
GOD WHEN HE BEGAN THIS HIS BOOK. 
Lord of Hosts who didst deliver in oppression’s 
darkest hour 
Stubborn-hearted Israel from the tyrant’s cruel pow’r, 
Whose true servant Daniel neither beast nor flame 
might devour 
Lord, I languish in this prison; hear, O Lord, 
and set me free. 
Thou who erst didst grant to Esther that strengthened 
by Thy grace 
~ should stand and favour find before Ahasuerus’ 
ace, 
Take me by Thy sov’reign power from this dark un- 
happy place : 
Shew Thy mercy, shew thy mercy, Lord, on me, 
* * * * * 
Though Thy faithful prophet Jonah did three days 
and nights remain : 
In the belly of the whale on the wide wat’ry plain, 
As it had been from an house didst Thou bring him 


forth again : 
So deliver me, O Lord, from this house of woe 


and pain. 
Thou Lord, didst deliver all scatheless and free 
From the burning fiery furnace Thy holy children 
three : 
Thou who savedst holy Peter from the waves of 
Galilee 
I too am Thy servant, Lord help and succour me. 
Thy promise to thy servants comfort ever brings 
That thou wouldst be with them before rulers and 
kings 
That by Thy grace they should answer wise things : 
O preserve me, Lord, from my foes’ imaginings. 
There follows an address in a like strain to 
the Virgin Mary. The archpriest, after ex- 
pressing a hope that he may be enabled to 
write something that may cheer and amuse 
his hearers, proceeds to apologize for the 
form of his book, which he thinks may be 
thought stale or “‘ trivial.” It was the fashion 
of his age to introduce into the middle of 
narrative or romance apologues and fables 
with an inevitable moral, tacking the one on 
to the other by the flimsiest of connections. 
* In the translation here offered I have attempted 
to reproduce as literally as possible not only the sub- 
stance, but also the form—the metrical characteristics, 
good or bad, of the original. The Spanish language 
has advantages (for instance, in its richness of resonant 
dissyllable rhymes) which are difficult to parallel in 
English. 
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He hopes they will not think too lightly of 
the book on that account : 
’Tis from the rude thorn we pluck the fragrant rose 
And plain crabbéd letters true wisdom oft disclose, 
There’s many a jolly fellow (buen bebedor) goes clad 
in ragged hose 
And kindly hearts beating under well-worn clothes. 
The first distinct poem, however, hardly 
needs any such apology. It tells, in the 
author’s own words, “how every man among 
his cares should be cheerful, and (@ propos de 
bottes, as it seems) of the conference of the 
Greeks and the Romans.” Sismondi has ob- 
served that some of the ¢vouveres and earlier 
writers of the Middle Ages, in their supreme 
ignorance of any times but their own, often 
“gave an air of Christianity to what they 
borrowed from ancient mythology.” Such 
an explanation is perhaps hardly applicable 
to this remarkable ballad, in which the author 
seems rather to have jumbled together for his 
own purposes the myth of the adoption by 
the Romans of the laws of Solon and the 
history of some dispute between the Latin 
and Greek Churches in the Dark Ages, during 
the general decline of the Greek language.* 


A wise old man was Cato, and Cato did declare 
That among the many troubles a mortal needs must 


ar 

He should take relief of pleasure and laugh away 
care 

For grief it is a canker, and sorrow is a snare. 


And ny in sober earnest there’s nought to make him 
smile 

Here let him find some trifles his humour to beguile : 

(Who listens to a fable must understand the style 

For a poet may be serious, and jesting all the while). 


Now mark what I tell you—I’ll say it no more ; 

I cannot stay to argue as argued of yore 

The Greeks with the Romans who came to implore 

= wisdom of the Greeks and their learning and 
ore. 


For the Romans, you must know, had no laws in 
their land, 

So they sent to the Greeks their laws to demand : 

‘*Give Laws to those Barbarians!” the Greeks re- 
plied offhand 

‘*What should Romans do with Laws which they 
couldn’t understand !+ 





* “From the subversion of the Western Empire 
(476 A.D.). . . . the Greek language and literature 
were almost entirely forgotten within the pale of the 
Latin Church. . . . Nor is there probably a line 
quoted from any poet in that language from the sixth 
to the fourteenth century.”—Hallam: Mid. Ages, 
ix. part 2. A few ‘scattered instances” to the con- 


trary are mentioned.—Jé. Hist. Lit. ii. 
t The following are the commencing verses of this 





Yet if they truly do desire the Laws to have and 
use, 

To show their understanding some Doctor let them 
choose 

To dispute with our philosophers ; and then we won’t 
refuse.” 

(Now this ingenious answer was only an excuse.) 


The Romans answered that was fair, it could not be 
denied. [tide, 

‘* We'll hold a learned conference and fix the time and 

But Greek we do not understand, so further let’s 
provide 

That the learned Doctors’ arguments by signs be 
signified.” 

And now the day was settled ; the contest all await 

The Romans knew not what to do they were in such 
a strait [great 

For their eloquence was poor and their ignorance was 

— Greeks were very learnéd in science and 
debate. 


Then up and spake a citizen, ‘‘ My countrymen, look 
here, 

Let’s find some rascal-fellow knows neither shame 
nor fear ; 

Let him make signs as Providence shall whisper-in 
his ear.” 

Bravo! Bravo! 
idea. 

The rascal soon was summoned—with impudence 
elate : 

They told him, ‘‘ We have promised with the Greeks 
to debate— 

To dispute in dumb show—now not a stiver will we 
bate : 

Ask whatever you please, but get us out of this 
strait.” 

I wis they clad him splendidly in broadcloth and 
brocade 

Like a Doctor of Divinity all of the highest grade ; 

He stept up to the chair of state so gorgeously 


arrayed : 
‘* Bring in the Greek Philosophers, ’Od rot it, who’s 
afraid ?” 


It seemed to them an excellent 





poem in the original. For the succeeding verses in 
the Spanish vide Sanchez collection : 
Palabras son de sabio é dixolo Caton 
Que homen 4 sus coidados, que tiene en corazon 
Entreponga plaseres é alegre su rason, 
Que la mucha tristeza mucho coidado pon. 
Et porque de buen seso no puede homen reir 
Habré algunas burlas aqui a enxerir ; 
Cada que las oyerdes non querades comedir 
Salvo en la manera de trovar e de decir. 
Entiende bien mis dichos, é piensa la sentencia, 
Non me contesca contigo como el Doctor de 
Grecia, 
Con’! rivaldo romano é con su poca sabiencia 
Quando demandé Roma a Grecia la sciencla. 
Ansi fue que Romanos las Leyes non avien, 
Fueron las demandar 4 Griegos que las tenien 3 
Respondieron los Griegos que non las merescien 
Nin las podrian entendr, epuesque tan poco sabien. 
E2 
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Then in came the Greek champion so famous and 
renowned, 

Among all the Greek doctors the most learnéd to be 
found ; 

He took the other chair:—all the people stood 
around. 

And then began the great debate in signs without a 
sound, 


Up rose the Greek Doctor in dignity and state ; 
He held out his forefinger; and down again he sate. 
Then up jumped the rascal—they had long to wait 
He looked rather flustered, but eager for debate. 


In answer to the Greek—his meaning to explain, 

He held out his thumb—he held out fingers twain 

Curled up like a hook. Then with manner grave and 
vain 

He gathered up his robes, and sat him down again. 


Again up rose the Greek with his learning and lore : 
He held out the fa/m of his hand and nothing more. 
The Roman, bold as brass though of learning he’d no 


store 
He clenched his fist and held it out, The conference 
was O’er. 


To all his fellow-countrymen the learnéd Greek did 

“The Romans do deserve the Laws—I cannot say 
them nay.” 

So in peace and great content all the people went 
away. 

By a rascal’s ready wit the Romans won the day. 


They asked the Greek Doctor what made him so 
decide— 

What he meant by his signs—what the Roman had 
replied. . 

“T said,” said he, ‘ Zhere zs one God.’ He answered 
* Yes, beside 

One God and Three Persons,’ and so he signified. 


‘*¢ All things,’ I urged, ‘ He iw His hand.’ He an- 
swered true and plain 

‘ Within His mighty grasp He doth both earth and 
sea retain.’ 

Now since th’ Almighty Trinity they do believe cer- 
tain, 

The Laws I trow they do deserve, the Laws they 
shall obtain.” 


The Romans asked ¢hezy advocate; the rascal an- 
swered, ‘“‘ Why 

Yon fellow with his finger said he would poke out my 
eye! 

And as such braggart insolence I would not let go by, 

In rage and in wrath I straightway did reply.* 





* Preguntaron al bellaco qual fuere su antojo? 
Dis: dixome que con su dedo me quebrantaria el 
ojo: 
Desto ove grand pesar é tomé grand enojo, 
Et respondile con safia con ira e con cordojo : 


Que yol’ quebrantaria ante todas las gentes 

Con dos dedos los ojos con el pulgar los dientes. 

Dixom’ luego apos esto, que le parase mientes 

Que me daria grand palmada en los oidos reti- 
nientes. 


‘*T’d tear out Azs two eyes with my two fingers here 

And his teeth with my thumb before all the people 
near ! 

Well ! after that he threatened, as you saw, very clear, 

He would give me @ good sounding box o’ the ear! 


“ T answered with my fist I’d give him a black eye 
That all his life-long he’d remember me by. 
But of that sort of argument he seemed to fight shy, 
For he soon left off his bullying and made no reply.” 
The story is, I am informed, told at the 
present day in Arabic in the streets of Cairo. 
The moral of all which is, says the arch- 
priest, a very simple one, viz., that “a word 
which is well ¢aken can never be // meant :” 


No es mala palabra se non es mal entendida. 


*‘ Perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
poems,” says Sanchez, “ is the battle between 
Lord Carnal and Lady Lent (Don Carnal 
and Dofia Quaresma), a work much resem- 
bling the Homeric Batrachomyo - machia. 
In fact, a comparison of the two poems 
seems to show that Ruiz took the Greek for 
his model, and possibly he was the first of 
European poets to copy such an original.” 
The challenge of Lady Lent is dated appro- 
priately from Castro Urdiales, a celebrated 
fishing-port, and the reply of Lord Carnal 
from a place famous, it would seem, for its 
supply of game. In the contest which follows, 
the ordinary edible animals, such as the ox, 
sheep, deer, hare, pheasant, woodcock, wild 
duck, etc., are ranged upon the side of Lord 
Carnal, against the fish, etc., which make up 
the orthodox Lenten diet; and the latter, 
with the assistance of the whale, after a 
terrific engagement, come off victorious. 
The dolphin attacks the ox. The pike van- 
quishes the pig, who is promptly pickled “en 
sal de villanchon.” The polypus, taking ad- 
vantage of his many hands, engages the 
pheasant, the peacock and several other 
animals at once. The hare and the conger- 
eel, the rabbit and the oyster, wrestle up and 
down, and the whole valley is filled with 
blood and scales. Finally, the forces of 
Lord Carnal are all routed or destroyed. 
The buck prudently carries his venison back 
to the mountains; the porker and the fat 
beef are both captured and Aung, while Lord 





Yol respondi que’l daria una tal pufiada 

Que en tiempo de su vida runca la vies vengada ; 

Desque vio que la pelea tenie’ mal apaejada, 

Dexos’ d’amenasar do non gelo prescian nada. 
SANCHEZ, iv. 16. 


Pit Wades ed kat 
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Carnal himself is consigned to prison, where 
he is kept upon strict fasting rations, and 
allowed to see no one but his confessor. 

In a totally different strain, and in a 
measure more familiar to modern ears, is the 
“ Begging Scholars’ Song,” which was appa- 
rently intended to be sung as a solo, duet, 
and chorus : 


Spare a trifle, Sirs, I pray* 
Hear a scholar’s roundelay. 
Of your wealth give tithe and toll, 
From your board a kindly dole, 
And an “Ave” for your soul 

Shall your charities repay. 
What ye give the Lord His poor 
Tribute from your ample store, 
When this earthly life is o’er 

That shall be your hope and stay : 


When your last account ye render, 
Lands and wealth & all surrender, 
He shall be your sure Defender 

For your kindness here to-day. 
Tho’ my wants you’re now relieving 
There above from Him receiving 
Hundred-fold for all your giving 

Ye with Him shall dwell for aye. 


Masters, list another strain 
(At your door are Scholars twain) 
Christ, the Lord of Paradise, 
Paid for all men such a price 
By the Jew was foully slain : 
Give them freely, as He gave 
His own body to the grave ; 
Christ who died the world to save 
Keep your souls from Hell & pain. 
Think, my masters, of His story 
All He did and suffered for ye 
Ye shall see Him in His glory 
If His poor ye but maintain. 


Noble Sirs, a trifle lending 
All our wants ye can relieve. 

Beggars blind and poor befriending 
Ope your purses, let us live. 

To our humble plaint attending 
Please to give, please to give. 





* Sefiores dat al Escolar 
Que viene de demandar, 
Dat Limosna é racion, 
Et faré por vos oracion, 
Que Dios vos de Salvacion 
Quered por Dios a mi dar. 
El bien que por Dios faserdes 


Goods of this world we must borrow, 
Beggars carry little store, 

Here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
So we wander blind and poor 

On our path of pain and sorrow 
Darkness round us evermore. 


Mary Mother, hear us pray ; 
Be the hand for ever blest 
That shall first the pangs allay 

Of the hungry and distressed. 
May his life be blithe and gay 
Give his soul eternal rest. 


Christians all on Christ relying, 

Kindly to our plaint replying, 

Blind and lame their needs supplying, 
Help the helpless, Sirs, and know 
That ye do His work below. 

All our fare is His providing 

On no other help confiding 

All too feeble we to gain 

What shall ’suage our hunger’s pain ! 

Work or wage we cannot find 

Halt, diseaséd, poor and blind. 


Bless the eyes so clear and bright 
Looking kindly on our night. 
What ye lend us from your hoard 
Thousandfold shall be restored. 
Fathers, ’give ye nought but pleasure 
Of the sons ye fondly treasure ; 
Be it theirs no sorrow knowing 
Still in mind and stature growing, 
(So we pray) of high degree 
In our Holy Church to be. 
God preserve our patrons kind, 
Let them ne’er be poor or blind. 


Rich and plenteous be their fare, 

Let the hungry have his share. 

Wealth and fortune Heav’n present ye, 
Give the scholar of your plenty ; 

From your household’s ample store 
Clothe and feed the wandering poor. 


May your lovely daughters find 

Each a husband to her mind, 

Knight or noble come to mate 

Or a squire of good estate, 

Mercer staid, of wealth untold, 
Burgher brave with bags of gold ; 
Wives and husbands, fathers, mothers, 
Sons and daughters, sisters, brothers, 
Ye and yours—kith and kin— 
Christ forgive you all your sin 

All your guilt be washed away 

For your charities to-day. 


Et la limosna que 4 mi dierdes 
Quando deste mundo salierdes, 
Esto vos ha de ayudar. Etc. 


Cf. the popular madrigal : 


“ We are beggars struck with blindness,’ 


rom an Italian carnival song. 


If we compare, for instance, the progress 
of English versification about the same date, 
the flow and accuracy of the above stanzas 
will seem still more remarkable. To take an 
example from Chaucer, the opening lines of 
“The Romaunt of the Rose :” 
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Many menne faine that in sweveninges 
Ther n’is but fables and lesinges ; 

But yet menne may some swevin sene 
Which hardily that false ne bene, 

But afterwarde ben apparaunt, 

This may I drawin to warraunt ; 


or of the Coke’s Tale of Gamelyn : 


Now lithe and listinith and 
Herkinith you aright, 
And ye shullin here me tell 

You of a doughty knight. 


The metre here is as elementary as possible, 
and the writer is not fettered by the necessity 
of securing more than the simplest rhyme. 
Yet from a metrical point of view, the lines 
can hardly be compared to those quoted 
above : 


Sefiores dat al escolar 


Que viene de demandar, etc. 
* * * * 


Las vuestras fijas amadas 
Veades las bien casadas 

Con maridos caballeros 

Econ honrados pecheros, etc. ; 


or to almost any stanza in the ballad of 
the Greeks and the Romans, while the more 
elaborate metres used by the archpriest have 
a distinctly modern ring about them. The 
following, taken from a light “ cantica,” is 
suggestive of the immortal “ Raven ” of Edgar 
Allan Poe: 


Pasando una mafiana—por el puerto de Malagosto 
Salidme una serrana—a la asomada del rostro 
Fa de maja! dis dond’ andas—que buscas o que 
demandas 
Por aqueste puerto angosto ? 


and soon. The first stanza is not quite so 
regular as the rest. The next example is from 
one of the numerous hymns to the Virgin 
Mary : 
Porque servir te cobdicio 
Yo Pecador por tanto 
Te offresco en servicio 
Los tus gosos que canto : 
El primero 
Fue certero 
Angel ate mensagero 
Del spiritu santo. 


But the metre of the following is not, as 
both the above probably were, the arch- 


priest’s own invention, since it was, according . 


to Sismondi, employed at an early date by 
the Sicilians, and appears in a poem of 
Alphonso X. in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century : 


Virgin mother of the Lord, 

God’s supremest favour 
knowing 

Loved of Heav’n, on earth 
adored, 

Life and hope on us be- 
stowing, 

Life and hope on us be- 
stowing, 

Death his dismal terrors 
ending, 

Thou of grace the fountain 
flowing 

Grief consoling, woe be- 
friending, 

To thy servant succour 
sending, 

Hear me in my prison 
drear 

From the pangs of grief 
and fear 

By Thy mighty arm de- 
fending. 
Probably few Castilian writers, before or 

since the author’s time, have handled with 


more facility that rich and sonorous language. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


@S) 


Gn Island Chronicle. 


fy) HHATEVER may have been the con- 
dition of things in the “ Garden of 
England” in days before there 

was a Solent to make of it an 

island, when elephant and rhinoceros and 
primeval man wandered unchecked from 
the downs of Hampshire to the downs of 
Brixton and Bembridge—before the patient 
labour of Nature had carved out the white 
cliffs of Albion or one of her sudden feats of 
transformation had, perchance, upheaved the 
rocks that now form what we call the Land- 
slip—the Isle of Wight has not been without 
its history and its vicissitudes since it took its 
place in history and geography. Conquered 
by Romans and planted with Roman villas, 
conquered by Jutes, by Mercians, and again 
by the Prince of Wessex, who handed it over 
as a sponsor’s gift to his godson, the prince 
of the South Saxons, it had a full share in 
the common lot of Britain ; but in after-years 
something more than a fair share fell to the 
little island during our English forefathers’ 


Santa virgen escogida 
De Dios madre muy amada 


Enlos cielos ensalzada 
Del mundo salud e vida, 
Del mundo salud e vida, 
De muerte destruimiento 
De gracia llena complida 
De coytados solamiento, 

De aqueste dolor 


siento 
En prision sin merescer, 


que 


Tu me dona estorcer 


Con el tu defendimiento. 
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long and bitter struggles with the northern 
pirates, and in their wars end rumours of 
wars with that “natural enemy” introduced 
to us by our Norman conquerors. 

From the Isle of Wight the Danes set 
forth as from a stronghold, to harry and to 
fight on the mainland, and it was thither 
Ethelred the Unready fled to his Danish 
friend on his way to shelter in Normandy. 
It was the Isle of Wight that, lying nearest 
the Gallic shore, was most endangered by 
the menacing strangers across the Channel; 
it was attacked by them in the fourteenth 
century, when Newport and Yarmouth were 
burnt and Carisbrooke besieged, and again in 
the sixteenth century, when Francis, having 
fully recovered from the theatrical pageant on 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, sent a fleet to 
anchor off St. Helen’s, and, for lack of success 
at Portsmouth, to fill up time by conquering 
the Island. But the Island was not con- 
quered. ‘Three hundred years ago the prin- 
cipal action with the Spanish Armada took 
place off its coast, after which Philip’s war- 
riors had to make their way home like those 
of Francis, and devise some other use for the 
new uniforms which had been got ready for 
a triumphal entry into London. 

The Island has had its experience also of 
forms of government. It has had, since the 
Conquest, despotic lords, captains, governors, 
and a crowned king. From the time of 
William I., who gave it to Fitz-Osborne, it 
was a fief in the possession of lords of Wight, 
who held sway from Carisbrooke Castle (now 
exactly 800 years old) for twocenturies. The 
Crown is said to have bought back the 
present for £60,000. In 1445, Henry VI. 
crowned Henry de Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, sole monarch of this little kingdom. 
And to this day, incorporated as it is with 
an English shire and sending representatives 
to an English Parliament, it is nominally 
governed by a governor in the person of the 
gallant veteran, Viscount Eversley. Once 
upon a time the islanders rebelled proudly 
against the notion of a “governor ;” it was a 
title first assumed by Sir George Carey in the 
later years of Queen Elizabeth, “a man be- 
yond all ambitions whoe, if owre forefathors 
had not stoode stiffly to itt, woold have 
browght us in subjection,” and was dropped 
again some twenty years later, nay, more than 
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dropped, “cleane abolisched, if after adges 
will soe keepe itt, for there is no readior waye 
to enthralle the Island then by makynge the 
Captayne to greate.” The charming island 
is more enthralling than “ enthralled” nowa- 
days, in spite of the governor. And the 
tourist or visitor who lounges on Ryde Pier 
or Cowes Green, revels in the beauty of chine 
and cliff at “ the back of the Island,” or seeks 
health in the English Madeira, may find it 
hard to realize times when the men of Wight 
kept watch and ward at every point, and sent 
their wives and families to the mainland for 
safety. Yet it is not so many years since 
these things were. The latter practice was’ 
common enough ; and though in the reign of 
Elizabeth things became-so peaceful thatit was 
the outer world that then assumed a dangerous 
aspect, and men, if ever they went to London, 
took care to make their wills first, the pre- 
caution again suggested itself to their wisdom 
in succeeding reigns, when thoughts of both 
Spanish and French were present in the stout 
yet uneasy hearts of the islanders. One day 
it was an actual alarm: “one Granger, Cap- 
tayn of a small man of warre belonginge to 
Mr. James of Portsmouth, beinge on ye 
Sowthsyde of ye Island, spyed a fleete of 
Hollandors of 22 sayle ; he presentlye tooke 
them for Spaniardes, and came into ye Island 
and sent intelligence by lettor to Sir Edward 
Dennis that he had espyed a fleete of 
Spaniardes att seae ; whereupon Sir Edward 
sent ye verie letter to Portesmouth ; whether 
itt came a Wensday by 4 of ye clocke, ye 
Towne rose all in armes and aprehended as 
mutch feare as if an inemy had bene att ye 
gates.” Another time the Island gentlemen 
petitioned his Majesty and the “ Councell of 
War” to have “owre castells and fortes some 
amended ;” “ wee weare far from feare, but on 
ye reporte of so greate preparations in ffrance, 
wee could doo no lesse than make owre owne 


weaknes knowne . . . and of what consequense 
the losse of that Island may be to ye whole 
kingdome.” 


War of a kind, a kind which stationed 
ships off Cowes and thereby improved Island 
trade, was, however, not altogether objected 
to; and men of Charles’s time looked back 
enviously to the glorious days of Queen 
Bess, when “wee had in a good mannor 
warres with Spayne and peace with ffrance.” 
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“Now,” moans the same chronicler, whom 
we have already quoted more than once—Sir 
John Oglander, whose MS. memoirs have 
long been a mine of wealth to local historians 
and have at length been edited and given to 
the world by Mr. W. H. Long—“ now peace 
and lawe hath beggared us all, soe that with- 
in my memorie manie of ye gentlemen and 
almost all ye yeomandrie ar undon.” 

It was once the boast of the Isle of Wight 
to possess neither lawyers, foxes, nor monks. 
Perhaps St. Wilfrid when he came to teach 
the heathen Wight-waras how to catch fish 
and himself to exercise the nobler office of a 
fisher of men, may have driven out the first 
two as St. Patrick drove the snakes and toads 
from Erin. But the lawyers at least re- 
appeared, though their reception was so 
unflattering that one who would have settled 
there in the sixteenth century was “with a 
pound of candels lyghted hanginge att his 
breche and belles abowt his legges hunted 
out of ye Island”—a thorough candle and 
bell excommunication ; and the worthy who 
records this from having “herd itt by tradi- 
tion and partlye know itt to be true,” is 
anxious to explain when he comes to write of 
his own grandfather, that though George 
Oglander, Esq., was “a Counsellor at Lawe 
he never tooke anie fee but imploied his 
skill and labour in makinge peace and amitie 
The countrymen 


amongst his countreymen.” 
of an Isle of Wight gentleman, be it noted, 
were and are not Englishmen generally, but 


men of Wight in particular. As for the 
monks, they were soon established at St. 
Helen’s, Quarr, and Carisbrooke, if nowhere 
else ; and it was the disestablishment of the 
last-named priory by Henry VI., which, to- 
gether with the sale of the Island to the 
Crown (when the castle ceased to be the 
centre of authority) led to the downfall of 
Carisbrooke, once the metropolis of Wight. 
Carisbrooke was “a far greator town and 
bettor bwylt than nowe itt is, at what time 
Nuport wase butt a poore fischinge towne ;” 
Newport, indeed, had no market “‘for beastes ” 
till 1532, and its streets were “not paved, 
but lay most wet and beastlye.” The 
honours of a “‘ beaste markett ” were followed 
by those of incorporation ; and a mayoralty 
in place of rule by the “justices at lardge,” 
apparently to the dissatisfaction of those 


justices who considered “ itt had bene happye 
for them (the people of Newport) and ye 
counterye to if itt had soe continued.” The 
connection with Newport and Carisbrooke 
was long kept up through an ancient custom, 
by which the Vicar of Carisbrooke ad- 
ministered the sacrament every Easter Day 
at Newport, dined with the mayor, and in the 
evening had a supper or “love-feast” with 
the burgesses, towards which he provided 
gammons of bacon and 5s. worth of wine, 
and they a certain sum of money apiece. To 
Carisbrouke belonged Shale and Shorwell, 
and they suffered from the fact, for the Shor- 
wellians “ in carryinge of corses to buriol at 
Carisbrooke through ye waltorish lanes at 
winter, many caught theyre deaths.” Though 
many still, unfortunately, often catch their 
deaths at funerals, it is evident the roads of 
those days were not all they should have 
been, and the editor tells us in his preface 
that each parish being supposed to repair its 
own roads with stones gathered from the 
fields, the roads were full of deep ruts and 
holes, and highways were few. 

In a similar way Shanklin and Yaverland 
had to bury their dead at Brading, the oldest 
town in the isle, and, in days when St. Helen’s 
was the only port, “ye rychest and of best 
repute.” Its bull-baiting ring and stocks sur- 
vive to speak of glories that are past. “ At 
Christmass and Eastor ye P’son of Yaverland 
wase enioined to come with his whole p’risch, 
and to administer ye cupp ; he wase to reade 
ye fyrst lesson, to fynde 2 loade of strawe 
yerely to laye in ye seates, 6 lb. of candels, 
and ros. yerely in moneyes.” 

Ryde was in those days rarely, and Ventnor 
never, heard of. Cowes had lately been a 
place of three or four houses, though our 
author was “ p’swaded that if owre warres and 
troubles had not unfortunately hapened it 
woold haue growen as famous as Nuport. 
For itt wase by all ye Easteron partes of 
ye wordle [Anglice, world] mutch aproved as 
a place fitt for them’ to vittel and to make a 
randevouz. . . . And if ye countery had but 
soe ‘mutch discreation as to make good use of 
that harbor . .. they neede noe other 
markett or meanes to make ye Island hapie 
and fortunate.” Fashion and yachts have 
stepped in to do what was left undone through 
indiscreet neglect of the “ Easteron partes of 
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ye wordle ”—by which our chronicler meant 
the Dutchmen. 

If the glory of Carisbrooke has diminished, 
that of Quarr Abbey, the other seat of the 
Cistercians, has wholly departed. Caris- 
brooke Priory has, it is true, disappeared ; 
but the castle is still a noble ruin, even more 
interesting to Englishmen from its associa- 
tions with Charles I. and his hapless daughter, 
than as a stately memorial of Norman castle- 
building. Quarr came to baser uses; the 
materials were sold, and the refectory to-day 
is a barn. It was built by Baldwyne de 
Rivers, in gratitude for his restoration to 
home and fortune, in the time of Henry II, 
after banishment in the troubled time of 
Stephen, and consecrated by Bishop de 
Blois, when Rivers “made a greate and 
solemn feast theyre for ye whole Island, for 
ye finischinge of so good a woorke, wherein 
every inhabitant in this Island wase in some- 
thinge or other a helper and furtherer of ye 
sayde woorke.” The fate of the good work 
was very grievous to our chronicler, and calls 
forth some quaint moralizing. At the disso- 
lution, the abbey was bought by one Richard 
Mills, and he and his son sold its stones and 
monuments “to anye that woold bwye itt; 
for ye fyrst thinge they did after ye purchase 
of sutch religious howses wase to pull downe 
ye church and most parte of ye dwellinge 
howses. But God giveth not alwayes a 
blessinge to theyre labours. For George 
Milles dyed without issue, and left it to his 
brother’s sonn, whoe sowld itt for a triffle to 
Mr. Flemminge, who was aftorwardes Lord 
Chiefe Justice of ye Kinge’s Bench.” This 
change of hands was a fresh thorn in the 
side -of Sir John Oglander, with whom Lord 
Chief Justices did not weigh much as against 
proud descent. De Rivers had brought over 
from the Low Country one “ John le fflera- 
inge, a good Free Mason, whom he imployed 
abowt ye mason woorke for ye bwyldinge of 
Quarr. Ever since as poore men ye name 
hath continued le ffleminge, and now one 
derived from him hath honnor of his awnces- 
tor’s buildings ; but little did Rivors imagine 
this when he browght him out of Germanie.” 
The Lord Chief Justice’s father was only a 
Newport merchant; “so nowe,” Sir John 
cries in bitterness, “ you may see ye greate 
Abbey of Quarr, founded by Baldwin Ryvors, 


nowe come to ye posteritie of a merchant of 
Nuport. O tempora, O mores!” And at 
last it drives him into poetry : 
That which ye Abbottes fatte 
And sluggische Mounckes did fede 
The druncken Flemminges now doth scrape 
With gayne thereof to raise theyr seed. 

Sir John Oglander was, it will be observed, 
not backward in criticising his contempora- 
ries. He himself came of a good old Norman 
family, which has had its residence at Nun- 
well in the island for seven hundred years, 
so that he could afford to be sarcastic at the 
expense of the upstart Flemings, or of one 
Knight, who “in tyme (he gettinge wealth) 
may tourne gentleman ;” and he was equally 
candid regarding his equals, whether it was a 
Worsley, “whose many vayne tryckes argued 
an unsettled brayne ;” another Worsley, “a 
folisch, cokhedded, druncken beast ;” or Sir 
John Meux, “ the veryest clown (of a gentle- 
man) that evor the Isle of Wight bredd.” 
Staunch Royalist and loyal Cavalier as Sir 
John was, he evidently had a certain amount 
of Puritan candour and severity. He gives 
his own character, as well as that of his con- 
temporaries, and gives it with the conscious- 
ness of virtue : ‘God send ye Island never a 
woorse for his paynestakinge to administer 
justice upryghtly to every one; and for ye 
apeasinge and endinge of differences and de- 
bates betweene neyghbor and neyghbor. He 
lived att a greate rate of expense in his 
howsekepinge, for he alwaies kept 3 servinge 
men and a footbwoye, besydes retainors ; 
alwaies his coache well horsed (his coache 
wase ye second that ever wase in ye Island) ; 
he spent usuolly £800 everye year, soe that 
he coold not lay up mutch. Of all vices he 
hated drunkenes ; it [yet] he woold play ye 
good fellowe, and woold not mutch refrayne 
from drinkinge 2 or 3 healthes.” He had 
also plenty of Puritan independence, and had 
no mind to let the representation of the isle 
be handed over to the Captain, who had 
made it a practice to put up nominees of his 
own for Newport, Yarmouth, and Newtown. 
Yarmouth rebelled, and in place of their Cap- 
tain’s, Lord Conway’s, son, elected Sir John 
Oglander. Sir John, as one of the absentee 
Conway’s lieutenants for governing the isle, 
has a good deal to say about his superior, 
who was distinguished as a Secretary of 
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State unable to read Latin or to write 
English, “that anye coold reade.” He was, 
we are told, ‘“‘to flatteringe and compli- 
mentol; and that whych made him soe ill- 
beloved wase that he woold tendor his service 
to all, and denie noe man a courtisie or 
favor in woordes; but in deedes he never 
woould nor coold p’rforme itt,” being “a 
mere verbal man.” However, “ he was good 
enough, if wee had bene soe happie as to 
have knowen how to have made use of him,” 
and elsewhere he is compared to King Log 
in “ Zssope’s Fables.” The best that is recorded 
of him and the greatest imputations from 
which he is defended, are characteristic. 
He procured that “noe gentleman of ye 
Island should be made shryfe.” Sir John 
was sheriff in 1637, and knew what it was 
to have to collect ship-money. And he was 
accused of being the means by which the 
Scotch Regiment were billeted on the Island, 
and “since ye Danes being here, theyre never 
wase a greator miserye hapened unto us than 
ye bilitinge of those Lorde danes.” Sir John 
was not fond of the gallant Scots: “a prowde 
begerlye nation, and I hope wee shall never 
be trobled with ye lyke; espetiollie ye red 
shankes, or ye Heylanders, being as_bar- 
barous in nayture as theyr cloathes.” “On ye 
3rd of September,” he records, “‘ wee weare 
freed from owre Egiptian thraldome, or lyke 
Spayne from theyre Moores. . . . Nevor 
entertayn moor sowldiers into youre Island.” 
But he acquits Lord Conway of the charge, 
being of opinion that “ye Scotch Regyment 
wase putt into this Island because they shoold 
not runn awaye.” Sir John could not foresee 
how the braw Hielanders would fight for 
Prince Charlie, or his loyal pen might have 
dealt more tenderly with them. 

It dealt more tenderly with King Jamie’s 
favourite, Buckingham, whose assassination is 
recorded in these interesting memoirs, and 
with King Jamie himself. ‘ King James,” 
he writes, “absolutely wase ye beste scholler 
and wisest prince for generol knowledge that 
ever England had ; he was betweene parties 
wonderous juste, and had a verie tendor con- 
science ; witnes ye difficultie to drawe him to 
pardon murther or anye notorious cryme; 
he wase exceedinglie mercifull, espetiollie in 
offenses agaynst himselve. But withal he 
wase woonderous pasionate ; a great swearor. 


. . » If he had had but ye poore spirit and 
resolution butt to have acted that which he 
spoke, or doon as well as he knewe how to 
do well, Salomon had been short of him.” 
Of Buckingham he speaks cautiously, but 
with telling shrewdness: ‘“ He wase one of 
ye handsomest menn in ye whole wordle, and 
wanted not vallor or resolution ; of a kinde, 
liberoll, and free nature and dispocition where 
he affected, and to those that aplied them- 
selves to him, aplawded his actions, and wase 
wholie his creatures ; but, above all, he was 
wonderfullie lovinge to all his kindred, ad- 
vancinge them all to place and dignitie. . . . 
Of his contrarie virtues I will say nothinge. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” He gives a 
graphic account of his death, and ends with 
a characteristic reflection, telling how when 
the duke came to the Court at Southwark, 
‘ve Kinge looked owt of ye windowe towards 
ye downe a whole hower expectinge his 
cominge before he came; and when they 
found him cominge, they all left ye Kinge, 
Lordes and all, and downe into ye base 
coorte to mete him, as if he bene ye greatest 
Prince in ye worlde; and within sennyht 
aftor this man laye on ye flower in Masons 
parlor, gored in his owne bloude, and re- 
spected of none. Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

There have been many transitions of glory 
in the island since Sir John Oglander’s days. 
Newport is now known to many tourists 
mainly as the nearest station to Carisbrooke ; 
the glory of Carisbrooke as a prison of 
Royalty is eclipsed by that of Osborne, the 
home of Royalty ; Newtown is remembered 
only as the smallest borough next to Old 
Sarum scheduled in the first Reform Bill; 
Ryde and Cowes, and Ventnor and Shanklin, 
have become “ hapie and fortunate ” in ways 
all undreamed of by the island patriot of the 
sixteenth century. But Sir John saw the last 
of its eras of trouble and alarm. The little 
island, undisturbed by Danes or Scotch regi- 
ments, lies peaceful and lovely amid the 
emerald water; and when our readers next 
seek its soft breezes, they will find the effigy 
and epitaph of Sir John in Brading Church, 
and beneath them a repetition of the words, 
placed there, it would seem, by his own 
direction, ‘Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

Lin DA GARDINER. 
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Some JPoints of Roman 
Archeology. 


By Henry Hayman, D.D. 


—>———_ 
QUESTION interesting to the an- 
tiquities of Roman topography has 
lately been stirred, on which recent 
excavations in the modern city of 
Rome have thrown some light—Which is the 
true site of the Temple of Venus and Roma ? 
The late Mr. Parker, to whose indefatigable 
researches we are so greatly indebted, thought 
that he had established against previous tradi- 
tion, to which Baron Visconti and Signor Lan- 
ciani hold fast, that the Church of SS. Cosmas 
and Damian, of which he gives (Forum and 
Sacra Via, Platesxxx and xxxi) the sectionand 
ground-plan, is its true representative. The 
broad general fact adverse to this view is, 
that the site obtained is too small for such a 
temple as that of Venus and Roma clearly 
was ; its amplitude and magnificence being 
matters of notoriety, and giving it an unrivalled 
primary position among the temples of the 
imperial period. It was, moreover, too far 
from the Colosseum for any such use as that 
suggested by Apollodorus, when criticizing its 
plans to the Emperor Hadrian, to have been 
feasible. This was the storage in its ground 
floor of the stage-properties, etc., needed for 
the theatrical displays in that great amphi- 
theatre. The Church of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian includes the remains of the round 
temple erected by Maxentius (306-312, A.D.) 
to the deified memory of his son Romulus. 
Mr. Parker (Sacra Via, ii., p. 78) says : “This 
chamber [the central one of the church in 
question] is built between the round Temple 
of Romulus the son of Maxentius, Zerhaps 
originally the Temple of Venus, and the square 
Templum Urbis.”* There are two considera- 
* Mr. Parker’s theory may possibly be in part ex- 
plained by Mr. J. H. Middleton, Ancient Nome in 
1885, who says, pp. 265-6: “ Felix IV., who was Pope 
from 526 to 530, converted the Zemplum Urbis and 
the adjoining Zemplum Divi Romuli into a church 
dedicated to SS. Cosmas and Damian, as is recorded 
by Anastasius Bibliothecarius, Vita S. Felici IV.: 
‘ Hic (Felix) fecit Basilicam SS. Cosme et Damiani 
. in Via Sacra juxta Templum Urbis Rome.” 
Here the phrase ‘* Urbis Rome” at the end may have 
led Mr. Parker to confuse the Zemplum Sacre Urbis 
with the Zemplum Rome,and this confusion is favoured 
by the phrase Uris Venerisque (for Rome Venerisque) 





tions which make this impossible. Firstly, 
the words italicized by us would imply that 
the dedication to Venus was effaced and 
superseded by that of the Prince Romulus; 
whereas we know from Prudentius, writing 
about 400 a.D.,* that the worship of Roma and 
Venus on the same spot was then still going 
on; secondly, the notion ofa gap or interval of 
space, into which a new architectural member 
could be intruded, is wholly against the in- 
ferences deducible from the contemporary 
records of the Temple of Venus and Roma, 
whether in its earlier projection by Hadrian, 
or its later restoration by Maxentius. It was 
in that earlier projection clearly a single 
shrine, with the two deities Venus and Roma 
accommodated in the same cella. It was, to 
judge from the words of Prudentius, “ Urbis 
Venerisque pari se culmine tollunt Templa,” 
as cited in the last note, in his time fwo 
temples with similar elevation of roof, and 
matching the remains of the two buildings 
resembling basilicze with their apses back to 
back, a twin construction evidently suggestive 
of the expression geminis . .. deabus in the 
same extract. It had indeed undergone re- 
storation previously under Antoninus Pius, 
and thus there were two occasions at either 
of which the somewhat ridiculous conception 
of twin shrines and sister deities dos-d-dos, 
like two ladies who have quarrelled, might 
have been realized, as from the existing re- 
mains we know it was. ‘Thus another remark 
of Mr. Parker’s, which is quite correct, is 
harmonized: ‘ Those buildings commonly 
but erroneously called the Temple of Venus 
and Roma are of the time of Constantine... 
and the brick-stamps of Maxentius were found 
by Nibby in the walls” (p. 88). It is just to 
Mr. Parker to say that Pauvinius in the six- 
teenth century, and perhaps others, had held 
the same view before him, misled probably 
by the dedication to Romulus, and confusing 
the son of Maxentius of that name with the 





in the passage of Propertius cited in the next note. 

As regards Mr. Middleton’s own interpretation of the 

authority cited by him, one may observe that juxta 

rather suggests that the site was not identical, but 
adjacent. 

* Ac Sacram resonare Viam mugitibus ante 
Delubrum Rome : colitur nam sanguine et ipsa 
More Dez, nomenque loci ceu numen habetur ; 
Atque Urbis Venerisque pari se culmine tollunt 
Templa, simul geminis adolentur thura deabus. 

Prudent. : Contra Symmachum, i. 218 foll. 
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Romulus of early legend. Du Peyrac calls 
it the “ Temple of Romulus and Remus,” from 
which the transition to the Temple of Rome 
is obvious and easy ; which done, the com- 
panionship of Venus followed as a traditional 
make-weight ; not to mention that the ancient 
Temple of the Penates is by some referred to 
this site, although Mr. Nichol puts it back 
behind the Basilica of Constantine (oman 
Forum, p. 3°3-304). 

It is painful to dwell upon the defects of 
an indefatigable pioneer of research whose 
labours are now closed, and to whom the 
modern world is so largely indebted for its 
knowledge of the medizeval and the ancient, 
as it was to Mr. Parker. But the truth ought 
to be told, that his mistakes are those of a 
man who will be learned without being a 
scholar. No man better knew the language 
of ancient masonry, or could better judge of 
what had once been above.the surface by 
what still lay below it. The material used, 
the number of bricks to.a foot, the joints of 
the stones, the thickness of their envelope of 
mortar, all had theirlessons for his experienced 
eye ; but he himself lays down the rule, which 
reveals his own weakness when applied: 
“ The only safe way is to compare the exact 
words of classical authors without note or 
comment with existing remains, of which the 
dates, by comparing other buildings, are soon 
apparent to experienced eyes.” But in order 
so to apply such authors, we must first be sure 
of what they mean ; and not once or twice, 
but repeatedly, we find errors* which shake 
our confidence in the conclusions deduced 
by the interpreter. The enormous amount 
of work which he did at home as well as 
abroad may easily extenuate the hurry ap- 
parent in getting his books through the press 
and the many oversights which consequently 
occurinthem. His persistent zeal in photo- 
graphy illustrates the anxiety to be faithful 
which pervaded his literary character. His 
repertory at Charing Cross contains some 
thousands of these, showering light on all the 
sides of an object, and forming an archzo- 
logical exhibition of unique interest. 


* We had extracted a rather long list of errors in 
justification of theabovestatement, but unwillingness to 
expose at length the failings of a man whose memory 
the world of literature, and especially of archzology, 
has so much reason to respect, induces us to suppress 
them. 


The position of the famous Porticus Livi 
is an open question still. It was part of Mr. 
Parker’s theory of the Via Sacra that this 
building occupied its summit, and included 
in its area the modern Church of S. Fran- 
cesca di Roma with the basilicee back to 
back, which he thought were market-halls, 
but which are generally identified with the 
Temple of Roma and Venus mentioned 
above. Where the tall campanile of S. 
Francesca now rises, Mr. Parker would fix the 
site to which the Colossus of Nero was con- 
veyed by Hadrian, designed as an image of 
the Sun, and thus converting the entire 
Porticus Livize into an open temple of that 
deity. The evidence is singularly perplexing 
and conflicting. The large granite columns 
lying about the platform of S. Francesca, 
and the bases of four of them corresponding 
with those shown on an extant fragment of 
the marble plan of Rome, known to be of the 
time of Severus, 307 a.D., and bearing the 
title “ Porticus Liviz,” together with a flight 
of steps leading up to the platform, and some 
other details, are claimed by Mr. Parker as 
proofs of identification. And he urges that 
“the only place in Rome which could fit 
such a platform” is the one in question. He 
accordingly has drawn a “ plan of the Summa 
Sacra Via,” introducing this fragment of the 
Porticus with completed outline, and with a 
small square lying concentrically within a 
larger one, exactly where in different coloured 
ink, to show extant remains, the convex apse- 
lines of the two back-to-back basilicze touch 
one another. ‘This, of course, implies that, 
when those basilicze were built, if not sooner, 
the statue and its base must have been dis- 
placed. But the statue, temple, and worship 
of the Sun-god were famous, and frequented 
on the slope opposite the Colosseum down 
to the time of Constantine, when Pope 
Sylvester broke the image up some years 
later than the erection or restoration of the 
Temple of Venus and Roma by Maxentius. 
This Sun-image, set up on some spot near the 
Via Sacra by Hadrian (who added, it is said, 
a Temple of the Moon, unless the same shrine 
received both), was the object of special atten- 
tion from Heliogabalus, who restored or en- 
larged the temple in question. Mr. Parker 
considers this erection and restoration of Sun 
and Moon, and their respective temples, or 
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joint temple, to have been all satisfied by a 
single enormous statue of the Sun standing in 
the middle of a purely open area, which was 
surrounded by a double colonnade, and was 
in dimensions nearly equal to the area of the 
entire Colosseum. It is not clear from the 
words of Spartianus, whom Mr. Parker cites, 
that the Moon-goddess was in fact added, 
but he takes it so to mean.* The Roman 
tradition, as representedin the M@tradbilia Urbis, 
is to a very different effect. There we read: 
“[Before] the Colosseum was the Temple 
of the Sun, of a wonderful size and beauty, 
surrounded by various small vaults, all 
covered with a gilt bronze tiling, whereby 
they would make an imitation of thunder 
and flashes of lightning, and send rain by 
means of small pipes [supplied by the aque- 
duct].”—Sacra Via, p. 98. ° 

Itseems quiteincrediblethat thisscenicappa- 
ratus, with vaults of gilt bronze, stage-thunder, 
etc., should have been developed out of a 
huge Colossus in an open area with a double 
colonnade running round it. Yet this is what 
Mr. Parker’s view seems to imply. But it may 
be safely dismissed on the following grounds: 
The only known Temple of the Sun and Moon 
stood in the eleventh of the Augustan /e- 
gtones Urbis, the Porticus Liviz stood in the 
third, and the Colossus in the fourth.t The 
planting the Colossus in the very centre of 
the space enclosed by the Porticus is thus im- 
possible. But it does not seem impossible 
that the Colossus may have been set in some 
part of the ample area which Mr. Parker, 
whether rightly or wrongly, would identify 
with the Porticus, and that room may have 
been found for a Temple of the Sun, leaving 
yet a sufficient margin for the two basilicze with- 
in the same. ‘The ancient testimonies to its 
imposing appearance from the side of the 
Colosseum would be best satisfied by a posi- 
tion on such an eminence. And Mr. Parker 
further notices that “on carefully examining 
the ground on which the monastery [of S. 
Francesca di Roma] stands, Signor Cicco- 
netti, the architect and surveyor employed, 

* The words are ‘* Aliud tale [simulacrum] Apollo- 
doro architecto auctore facere Lunze molitus est” (Spar- 
tianus in Hadriano, c. xix., cited Sacra Via, p. 94, 
note v.). The last phrase rather suggests that for 
some reason the design was mot executed. 

+ Parker, Sacra Via, p. 93-94; Nichol, p. 295, 
n, 817; and p. 330, Regio Quarta, 


found what appeared to him to be the re- 
mains of a fodium or large basement, on 
which the Colossus stood. It was large in 
proportion to the enormous statue. The head 
of the Colossus . . . . would then stand up 
clear against the sky above the great colon- 
nade” (.S. V., p. 90). He does mot state that 
the position of the fodium as found matches 
the square marked in the ichnographic frag- 
ment of the Porticus Liviz. We may pro- 
bably assume that it does wot, or Mr. Parker 
would not have failed to make that point in 
his own favour. On one point, however, Mr. 
Parker seems absolutely conclusive. The 
small (comparatively) plinth or statuary base 
now found close to the Colosseum could 
never have been that of the Colossus of Nero, 
and was almost certainly that of the smaller 
‘Gordian ” Colossus. Mr. Parker points out 
that the feet of an image of the height ascribed 
to the former * would be far too large for so 
small an area. 

Another interesting point which Mr. Parker 
seems to have fairly established is the fact 
that the “ Capitoline” marble-plan of Rome 
above referred to was not laid flat on a 
floor, but hung vertically against a wall—that, 
namely, of the back of the Temple of Venus 
and Roma itself, than which no mythologically 
consecrated building was surely better entitled 
to it. He notices that marble facings of walls 
were not uncommonly attached by metal pins 
or hooks, and that the particular facing which 
carried the ichnography of Rome may, there- 
fore, have been probably so supported ; 
further, that the plan alters its scale, being 
larger in the delineations of the part which, 
being vertically higher, would be more remote 
from the eye. And it is further obvious that 
this (assuming its size large) would be the 
only effectual way of representing it at a 
coup d’eil, whereas, further, the opposite 
mode of placing it as a pavement would pro- 
bably require those who viewed it to stand 
and walk upon its surface, with the certainty 
of gradually effacing its lines and letters. 
This view of Mr. Parker’s goes, however, 
against his previous theory of the site of the 
Temple of Venus and Roma aforesaid, in 
exact proportion to the probability that the 

* Given by Dion Cassius as 120 feet, by Pliny as 


110, and in the Regionary Catalogue as 102; the last 
is probably correct. 
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plan would be hung on a wall of that 
temple. 


We will conclude this notice by pointing 
out some light from a remote and unexpected 
source which has lately been thrown on the 
Romulean legend, regarded as a traditional 
index of the origin of the city on the Tiber. 
Legends of origin often have their value in 
showing currents that mingled with and domi- 
nated the main stream rather than its actual 
source. Thus, the legend of Brute the Trojan 
in British history shows merely the incorpora- 
tion of the people of these islands with the 
system of Western European States under the 
hegemony of Italy, whether under the older 
or the medieval and “‘ Holy ” Roman Empire. 
But for the legend of A£neas in Italy that of 
Brute in Britain would never have existed. It 
is useless to pick a legend back to its ultimate 
threads in the hope of finding amidst them 
a golden thread of truth which we may seize 
upon and reject the rest. But we may learn 
something of the source of the growth of this 
or that fibre, and this may reveal to us affi- 
nities included in the original. The legend 
of Romulus, for instance, consists of three 
main elements: (1) The floating of the chil- 
dren on the river owing to some family 
jealousy requiring the concealment of their 
birth; (2) the she-wolf suckling them ; (3) 
their discovery and adoption by the shepherd. 
Now of these, 1 and 3 are found in a frag- 
ment of ancient Assyrian mythology lately 
discovered—that of the birth, infancy, and 
upgrowth of Sargina or Sargon.* That prince 
was born, says the story, in his father’s absence 
from home, under circumstances which re- 
flected upon his mother. She concealed the 
birth and exposed the child on the river m a 
cradle-ark woven of reeds. A herdsman found 
and reared him, and when grown up his high 
birth was accidentally discovered. There is 
a story in Greek mythology,t in which mother 
and child, Semele and Dionysus, are exposed 
together in some such structure, and float upon 
the sea, the child alone surviving. The ex- 
posure and rearing by a hind, and the dis- 
covery of royal birth afterwards, are again 


* Publications of the Society of Biblical Archzology : 
Fragment of Assyrian Mythology, by UA. T. Talbot, 
D.C.L., etc., April 2, 1872. 

}~ Pausanias, iii. 24, § 3. 


features common to the legends of Cyrus 
and Gdipus. But the myths of Semele and 
(Edipus are Theban, and therefore have, 
through Pheenicia, Asiatic affinities. In the 
Romulean legend, the large area of coinci- 
dence in detail is a striking characteristic 
when we consider the remoteness of the 
localities—that of the banks of the Tiber, 
and that of the Tigris or Euphrates. There 
remains in the Romulean legend the feature 
of the she-wolf suckling, and the added cir- 
cumstance that there are ¢win children ex- 
posed. These are probably purely Italian 
features of the legend. The names Fau-nus 
and Fau-stulus evidently contain the same 
root, and the royal shepherd of the legend is 
probably a modification of the same idea as 
the shepherd-god. The worship of this latter 
is connected in legend with the Fabian 
clan, the day on which they perished on the 
Cremera (13th of February) being that of the 
yearly sacrifice to Faunus in the island of 
the Tiber. Thus the Gens Fab-ia may pro- 
bably contain the same root. The well-known 
‘* Lupercal ” cavern, grove, etc., on the Pala- 
tine contains in its title an accessory notion, 
that of keeping off the wolf from the flock 
(dup-erc-). Thus the plain and mountain aspect 
of the same deity (mere neighbouring local 
modifications of the same cult) are probably 
embodied in the Faunus-Lupercus ritual, and 
the extent to which their ideas overlap is 
measured by the resemblance of both in their 
developments to that of the Arcadian Pan. 
Thus a race of shepherds, mixed of lowlanders 
and _ highlanders, settling on or near the river 
Tiber, is suggested by these facts of cult, and 
possibly Roma may be merely the river- 
settlement (Rumon), if we compare the modi- 
fication Rum-inalis, chiefly known in con- 
nection with the fig-tree of legendary fame. 
The story of the wolf suckling human twins, 
may represent a real event of pastoral ex- 
perience, or may be merely a symbolic trace 
of the widespread sympathy between beast 
and man which has given rise to so many 
startling tales of Lycanthropia. Whether the 
ancient statue known as the Capitoline wolf, 
with the human twins under her (those now 
seen are a modern restoration), representing 
some such incident, real or believed, may not 
have been the origin of the story as localized 
in Rome, is a question on which no further 
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evidence is likely to arise. The oldest work, 
and perhaps for a long time the only work, of 
native Italian art which the Romans possessed 
was, amidst so unartistic a people, pretty sure 
to be clothed in a legend and to interweave 
itself with the origin of the city. Duality of 
actual origin, perhaps, between the high- 
landers and lowlanders suggested above is 
implied in the twin brothers, their distinct 
followers and their jealousy, as well as by the 
Rape of the Sabines, by the Romulus-Tatius 
reign, and by the Sabine origin ascribed to 
Numa. And, perhaps, to the fact of such 
coalition, as furnishing the elements of a 
stronger race, the germ of Roman advantage 
in the struggle for predominance among the 
Latin-speaking races may be ascribed. 
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Waster Dallam’s Mission. 
By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 
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mT took them ten days in all from 
Gallipoli to Constantinople, which 
town was reached on the 15th 
of August, and on the very next 
day the Hector appeared, and, casting anchor 
off the Seven Towers, “‘ she began to be new 
painted.” On the 17th “we went aboard for 
the present, and carried it to our Ambassa- 
dor’s house in the city of Galata, and 
because there was no room high enough to 
set it up in his house, he caused a room to 
be made with all speed without the house in 
the court to set it up in, that it might there be 
made fit before it should be carried to the 
Seraglio.” 

Dallam began to examine into the condi- 
tion of the organ a few days later, and on 
opening all the chests found that the “ glue- 
ing work was clean decayed, by reason that it 
had layen above six months in the hold of our 
ship,” and that several of the metal pipes 
were “bruised and broken.” ‘Those who 
saw it thought that it was not worth while, 
and Mr. Aldridge said he would give me 25 
shillings out of his own purse if I could set 
it right.” 









Dallam, in no way discouraged, set about his 
work, and on the zoth of August the entry in 
his diary is: “My work was finished and 
made perfect at the Ambassador’s house.” 

After being thoroughly cleaned off the 
Seven Towers, the good ship Hector came 
round Seraglio Point into the Golden 
Horn, and as she did so she saluted the 
Sultan, decked out with silk pennants and 
flags. This time the master-gunner arranged 
for a magnificent salute, and as many men 
with their “muskets as could stand con- 
veniently to discharge them did so.” 

On the 2nd of September the Sultan, 
wishing to take a better view of the ship, 
came in his golden caique, and was rowed all 
round, and an hour after his mother, the 
Sultana, did the same. 

Thus run several hasty entries : 

“Sept. 3rd.—Our Ambassador delivered 
the present to the Vizier Pasha at his house.” 

“Sept. 4.—The Sultan’s secretary came to 
see the instrument.” 

“‘Sept. 7.—Many others came for the 
same purpose.” 

“Sept. 11.—The instrument was carried 
to the Seraglio during the Grand Signor’s 
absence.” 

On this occasion Dallam went with it, and 
marvelled as he passed through the walls 
which encircled the palace at the soldiers and 
the beauty of the gardens, “and I am per- 
suaded that there are none so well kept in 
the world.” ‘Coming to the house where I 
was appointed to set up the present, it 
seemed to be rather a church than a dwell- 
ing-house ; to say the truth, it was no dwell- 
ing-house, but a house of pleasure, and 
likewise a house of slaughter, for in that house 
was built one little house, very curious both 
within and without, for carvings, gildings, 
good colours, and varnish, I have not seen 
the like. In this little house the Emperor 
that reigned when I was there had another 
brother put to death in it, and it was built for 
no other use but for the strangling of every 
Emperor’s brethren.” 

Owing to his long residence in the Seraglio, 
Dallam must have had better opportunities of 
observing its interior than any other Christian 
either of his own or subsequent times, so that 
his accounts of it are of extreme value. “‘ The 
great house itself hath in it two ranks of 
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marble pillars; the pedestals of them are 
made of brass and double gilt ; the walls on 
three sides of the house are walled but half 
way to the eaves, the other half is open ; but 
if any storm or great wind should happen, 
they can suddenly let fall such hangings made 
of cotton-wool for that purpose, as will keep 
out all kind of water, and suddenly they can 
open them again. The 4th side of the house, 
which is closed, joins unto another house; 
the wall is made of porphyry, or such kind of 
stone as when a man walks by it he may see 
himself therein. Upon the ground, not only 
in this house but in all others that I saw in 
the Seraglio, we trod upon rich silk carpets, 
one of them as much as four or five men 
could carry.” 

On the 15th September Dallam had finished 
his task of setting up the organ in the room 
in the Seraglio, and returned that day to 
Galata and dined at the Ambassador’s house, 
as he did for almost every day for the space 
of a week. One day the Sultan’s secretary 
sent for him to play on the organ, which gave 
such satisfaction that they all fell upon him 
and kissed him. 

On the 24th the Ambassador sent for him, 
and told him to go to the Seraglioand make 
the instrument as perfect as possible, for the 
Grand Signor would return home next day ; 
and having done so, Dallam tells us with 
great satisfaction that the organ, when com- 
plete, “‘ was something better than it was when 
her Majesty saw it in the banqueting-house 
at White Hall.” 

On the 25th the English Ambassador made 
great preparations for going to visit the Sultan 
in the Seraglio. ‘He did ride,” Dallam 
tells us, “like unto a king, only that he 
wanted a crown; there rode with him 12 
gentlemen and merchants all in cloth of gold, 
and there went on foot 28 more, in blue 
gowns, after the Turkey fashion, with caps 
after the Italian fashion. My livery was 
a fair cloak of a strange green silk.” 
Dallam gave one more last look at his organ 
to see that it was all in order, and then it was 
announced that the Grand Signor’s golden 
caique was seen approaching the Seraglio, 
and “where I stood I saw when he set foot 
on shore.” 

At the appointed moment the Grand Signor 
sat him in his chair of state and commanded 


silence as the hour approached at which the 
clock, which was in connection with the organ, 
was to strike. “And then,” says Dallam, 
“the present began to salute the Grand 
Signor, for when I left it I did allow for a 
quarter of an hour for his coming thither. 
First the clock struck 22, then the chime of 
bells went off and played a song of four parts ; 
that being done, two personages stood upon 
two corners of the second story, holding two 
silver trumpets in their hands; these they 
did lift to their heads and blew a fantasia. 
Then the music went off, and the organ played 
a song of five parts twice over ; on the top of 
the organ being 16 feet high did stand a holly- 
bush full of blackbirds and thrushes, which 
at the end of the music did sing and shake 
their wings ; divers other notions there were, 
which the Grand Signor wondered at.” 

Such was Queen Elizabeth’s present to the 
Sultan, and such was the handiwork of Master 
Thomas Dallam, and the Grand Signor, when 
he had got over his astonishment, called his 
secretary and bid him ascertain if this great 
wonder would ever happen again, and being 
told that it would perform four times in every 
twenty-four hours, he grew impatient, and 
Dallam had to be sent for to set it off again, 
and “ then it struck 23, and did the like as it 
had done before, and the Grand Signor said 
it was good.” His Majesty then examined 
closely the keys where the organist was to 
play upon it, and turning again to his secre- 
tary he asked if there was anyone who could 
perform, and being told that Dallam could 
play it, he ordered him to be fetched into his 
august presence forthwith. With considerable 
trepidation Dallam issued from behind the 
door, where he had retired on the Sultan’s 
arrival, and thus he describes the scene: 
“That which I did see was very wonderful 
to me. I came in directly upon the Grand 
Signor’s right hand, some 16 of my paces 
from him, but he would not turn his head to 
look upon me; he sat in great state, but the 
figure of him was nothing in comparison of 
the train that stood behind him, the sight 
whereof did make me almost to think that I 
was in another world. The Grand Signor sat 
still, beholding the present which was before 
him, and I stood dazzling my eyes with look- 
ing upon his people which stood behind him, 
the which was 400 persons in number. Two 
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hundred of them were his principal attend- 
ants, the youngest of whom was 16 years of 
age, some 20, some 30 ; these were apparelled 
in rich silk cloths of gold, made in gowns to 
the middle ; upon their heads were caps of 
cloth of gold and some cloth of tissue. Great 
pieces of silk were about their waists instead 
of girdles, and upon their legs red cordovan 
buskins. ‘lheir heads were all shaven, saving 
that behind their ears did hang a lock of hair, 
like a squirrel’s tail. Their beards were 
shaven, all saving their upper lips ; these 200 
men were all very proper men, and Christian 
born.” 

“The 3rd hundred were dumb men, that 
could neither hear nor speak, and they were 
likewise in gowns of rich cloth of gold, and 
cordovan buskins, but their caps were of 
violet velvet, the crown of them made like a 
leather bottle, the brims divided into five 
peeked corners. 

“The 4th hundred were all dwarfs, big- 
bodied men, but very low of stature. Every 
dwarf did wear a scimitar by his side, and 
they were also apparelled in gowns of cloth of 
gold. I did most of all wonder at those 
dumb men, for they ‘et me understand by 
their perfect signs all things ; that they had 
seen the present was done by its motions.” 

After Dallam had stood for a few minutes 
in great amazement, he saw the Grand Signor 
summon his secretary, who stood near, and 
he came to him and took Dallam’s cloak 
from him, put it down on the carpet, and bid 
him go and play on the organ; “ but I re- 
fused to do so, because the Grand Signor sat 
so near the place where I should play, that I 
could not come at it, but I must needs turn 
my back on him, and touch his knee, which 
no one under pain of death must do, save the 
secretary.” The secretary smiled upon him, 
kindly bid him take courage, and the Grand 
Signor seeing Dallam’s embarrassment, “with 
a merry countenance bid me go with a good 
courage ; so I came very near the Grand 
Signor, bowed my head as low as my knee, 
not moving my cap, and turned my ‘back 
right toward him, and touched his knee with 
my breeches. He sat on a very rich chair of 
state ; upon his thumb was a ring with dia- 
monds in it half an inch square; a fair 
scimitar was at his side, a bow, and a quiver 
of arrows.” 

VOL. XVIII 


As the Sultan sat so immediately behind 
Dallam as he was playing the organ, he had 
to get up in order that he might see what he 
was doing; so his secretary removed his 
chair to one side that he might see the play- 
ing ; “but in rising he gave me a thrust for- 
ward, which he could not otherwise help 
doing, he sat so near me, but I thought he 
had been drawing his sword to cut off my 
head.” 

Dallam then proceeded to play such things 
as he thought would please the Sultan until 
the clock was ready to strike again, “then 
I bowed my head as low as I could and went 
from him with my back towards him.” This 
mode of exit does not seem to have pleased 
the Sultan, for he sent for him back again on 
some excuse, and this time Dallam had the 
sense to walk backward to his cloak, and 
when the others saw him do this they seemed 
glad and laughed. ‘“ Then I saw the Grand 
Signor put his hands behind him full of gold, 
which the secretary received and brought 
unto me, 45 pieces of gold called chickens” 
(ze. sheckins), “and then was I put out again 
where I came in, being not a little joyful of 
my good success.” 

At the gate of the Seraglio, Dallam met 
the English Ambassador, not a little displeased 
at having been kept waiting, as he hoped the 
Sultan would have passed that way, and he 
could have delivered himself of his embassage 
and letters. However, after waiting some time, 
and after congratulating Dallam on thesuccess 
of his mission, he was obliged to return to 
Galata without having obtained the desired 
interview. 

“The last day of September, I was sent 
for again to the Seraglio to set the thing in 
good order again after they had spoilt it, and 
they asked me to stay always with them ; but 
I replied that I had a wife and children in 
England who did expect my return, though, 
indeed, I had neither wife nor children yet: 
to excuse myself I made them that answer.” 

They then began to be very importunate, 
the Grand Signor going so far as to promise 
Dallam two wives if he would only stay, 
“either two of his concubines, or else two 
virgins of the best I would choose myself in 
city or in country ;” and when he related his 
experience to the Ambassador that evening 
at supper, he warned him “‘not flatly to refuse 
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to stay, but to be merry with them ; by that 
means they will not go about to stayyou by 
force, and you may find a time the better 


-to go away when you please.” 


In order to tempt Master Dallam to tarry 
in Constantinople, the Sultan sent for him 
again shortly and had him shown all the 
jewels and the rooms, and then finally even 
the interior of the harem through a grating, 
‘“‘where I did see 30 of the Grand Signor’s 
concubines that were playing with a ball in 
another court. At first sight I thought them 
to be young men, but noticing the hair down 
their backs I did know them to be women, 
and very pretty ones indeed. They weredressed 
in thin gauze trousers, with a profusion of 
jewels and soldiers’ mandylion, some red satin, 
some blue, and some of other colours, and 
I stood so long gazing at this enchanting 
sight, that he who showed me grew angry, 
and stamped with his sword to make me give 
over looking, the which I was very loath to 
do, for that sight did please me wondrous 
well.” 

The good ship Hector was now ready to 
depart, and Dallam with his bed and his 
chest went on board once more, when an 
order came from the Grand Signor to the 
Ambassador, who was on board, with instruc- 
tions that the ship should not depart, but 
must stay the Grand Signor’s pleasure. The 
Ambassador, in perplexity as to what this could 
mean, went and questioned the messenger, 
who said “that if the workman that set 
up the present in the Seraglio would not 
be persuaded to stay behind, the ship must 
stay until he had removed the present unto 
another place.” 

This was highly inconvenient, as_ the 
merchant was bound to the owner of the ship 
under a penalty of £500, and £20 for 
charges, for every day he delayed to leave 
on the appointed day. So the Ambassador 
told Dallam that he must stay and let the ship 
go, whereat he flew into a great fury, and 
said that he meant to betray him and hand 
him over to the Turks; but, continues Dallam, 
“my lord very paticntly gave me leave to 
speak my mind, then he lay his hand on my 
shoulder, and told me that as he wasa Chris- 
tian himself, and hoped thereby to be saved, 
it was no plot of his, neither did he know 
of any such matter till the messenger came.” 


Finally, he promised faithfully to protect him 
as a British subject in every possible manner, 
and consoled him with the fact, that as the 
ship Hector was going home again by way of 
Scanderoon, he might hope to make the 
journey more speedily another way. Upon this 
Dallam consented to let the Hector sail with- 
out him, and repaired to the Seraglio to do 
the work required of him, and when he ap- 
peared, the palace officials received him with 
effusion and many kisses, believing that he 
had come to stay with them for ever. 

One day, Dallam tells us, as he was taking 
exercise in the Seraglio gardens, he came 
upon a kiosk down by the sea “ very beauti- 
fully set up ;” this was a favourite resort of 
the Sultan’s, whither he came with his concu- 
bines to while away his time. At that moment 
a report was spread that the Sultan was 
approaching, whereupon all took to their heels 
and ran away ; but Dallam was so taken by 
surprise that he made not the speed that was 
necessary, and soon found four stout Aithio- 
pians with drawn scimitars rushing upon him, 
but he managed to run quicker than they, and 
reached the exit in safety ; and he concludes 
this adventure by remarking, “ If they could 
have caught me, they would have hewed me 
all in pieces.” 

When this adventure was related to the 
Ambassador, he was very wroth with the 
dragoman, who had permitted him to run 
such a risk, and “my lord made him believe 
that he would hang him for leaving me in 
that danger, but at last he granted him his life.” 

‘21st of October.—My lord would not 
suffer me to go to work because it was our 
Sabbath day.” 

“ 24th of October.—My work was finished.” 

* 31st of October.—My lord went to the 
Vizier, where he was to meet the French 
Ambassador, but the Frenchman seeing us 
pass with a larger retinue than he could 
muster, refused to go, the which was little to 
his credit.” 

About this time Dallam caught a chill, and 
a bad fever ensued ; but as a good company 
was starting for England, though still very 
weak, he decided to go, “and as I could not 
go on foot one mile a day, my lord would 
have me carry my bed; and when we 
travelled by land, he arranged that I should 
have one horse, and another for my bed.” 
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28th of November.—Dallam set sail from 
Constantinople on a Turkish ship bound to 
Volo, and on reaching that port they began 
their journey by land over the confines of 
Thessaly, accompanied by a dragoman, an 
Englishman, born at Chorley in Lancashire, 
of the name of Finch. ‘“ He was in religion 
a perfect Turk, but he was our trusty friend.” 
After many minor adventures, they reached 
Lepanto, “ where we lodged three nights at 
the house of a Jew, who is called by English- 
men ‘the honest Jew,’ for he is very loving 
unto Englishmen.” Thence they crossed 
over to Patras, ‘“‘where we hoped to have 
good entertainment with Mr. Jonas Aldridge, 
an English consul there, but he was gone 
forty miles from home to hang a Jew.” As 
one of the company was sick, they tarried 
three days at Patras, and then on Christmas 
Eve they started across the Morea with 
victuals for a three days’ journey, resting each 
night in shepherds’ cottages, half of the com- 
pany watching, and half sleeping. Thus they 
continued their journey until they came oppo- 
site to Zante, and “thence we crossed over 
in a hog’s boat—for all food of Zante comes 
from here—and for our passage we paid seven 
‘chickens,’ or seven pieces of gold, which 
were worth nine shillings.” 

At Zante, having no letter of health, they 
were again put into quarantine, and were this 
time put into a lazaretto for ten days by the 
Venetian governor ; “ but by influence of cer- 
tain merchants or factors there we were put 
into a new and clean house, and our only 
difficulty was that the watermen who had 
brought us across were put to sleep with us, 
and we had to find them their victuals ; but 
the health-officers came, and said if the 
sailors would jump into the sea and wash 
themselves with their clothes on they might 
go free, which they were loath to do; but 
one of the Englishmen drew his sword, and 
swore an oath that he would cut off their legs 
if they did not, so we were rid of them.” 

At Zante they waited for a ship forty-six 
days, and then their old friend the ship 
Hector appeared, rather to the chagrin of 
Master Dallam, who had hoped to have gone 
by Venice ; but as he could get a free passage 
home on the Hector, he abandoned the idea, 
and set sail with his old friends. 

For the remainder of the journey we have 


only a few entries in his diary, some of which 
are amusing : 

“The first of April we crossed the Gulf of 
Lyons; our victuals being very bad, I was 
invited to dinner with our merchants in the 
great cabin, and being at dinner we heard the 
cry of a mermaid, like as if one had hailed 
our ship; but our boatswain forbid any man 
to make answer or look out.” 

“The gth of April we were becalmed off 
Valencia, a fair town in Spain, as it is said, 
not much inferior to London.” 

Off the outer coast of Spain they were 
attacked by two Spanish men-of-war, which 
the sailors thought were galleons full of gold 
from the Indies, and were consequently 
anxious to attack them; “so we presently 
went to prayers, and then the gunners made 
ready their ordnance. Our ship, the Hector, 
lay side by side to the great galleon, and on 
the other the English ship, called the Great 
Susan, lay close, ever expecting who would 
give the first shot.” 

At this exciting juncture there are some 
pages of the diary missing; but from a few 
lines at the end we may presume that the 
English were victorious, for at Dover Dallam 
and some others got leave to go ashore and 
hurry home, “upon condition that we would 
take the Spanish captain with us, and bring 
him safe unto the merchant.” 

Dallam was truly thankful again to set foot 
on English soil, and at Dover they were very 
merry, especially as that town was very gay, » 
for “after dinner there came into the town a 
French ambassador, being accompanied with 
divers knights and gentlemen of Kent ;” and 
then posting by Canterbury and Rochester, 
Master Dallam reached London, and _ his 
mission was concluded. 

Of his future history we know nothing, 
saving that he was presumably the father of 
a certain distinguished organist, John Dallam, 
who was born in 1602, and buried in the 
cloisters of New College, Oxford, where he 
built the organ; but his principal work was 
the great organ in York Minster, which was 
burnt in the fire which destroyed the choir of 
that cathedral not so many years ago. 
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Swanscombe. 


“ The whole shire of Kent oweth it everlasting name.” 
LAMBARDE. 


JAKING our way from Greenhithe, 

| we pass up Swains Avenue, and 
through the Zandway—each sug- 

gestive names, finding our path 

through fields and hop-gardens for more than 
a mile until we reach the quiet and pleasant 
little village of Swanscombe. In some 
records the name is written “‘Swegenscomp,” 
“ Swaneskampe,” ‘“Swenescamp,” and in 
Domesday Book, “Suinescampe.” The name 
is by many supposed to be derived from 
the camp of Sweyn, King of Denmark ;* 
on its wooded slopes the restless Dane 
would fain have stayed; a strange feel- 
ing of desire enticed him to settle here ; he 
could not pass by in his painted war-ships 
without disembarking and unfolding his 
tents ; but his stay was always short as his 
action was decisive, and at last he left for 
ever, its godfather indeed, for from him, their 
great leader, they say, it took its name. And if 
in his wantonness he had burnt the rude 
Saxon church of wood he had found here, 
he doubtless atoned for the sacrilege, and 
built another of stone according to the fashion 
of his day. Of that church, little, if anything, 
remains, the oldest existing work being pro- 
bably Norman, though in coarseness of con- 
struction some parts closely resemble Saxon 
work, and it is very difficult to determine 
with certainty where Saxon left off and Nor- 
man began. The silent, gradual fusion of 
the Saxon with the Norman, in architecture as 
in race, was a transition period we cannot 
mark with certainty, simply because it was 
so silent and gradual. After generations of 
neglect, or, at the best, of being the victim of 
those “heaven-born architects,” the village 
carpenter or churchwarden, the church, 
thanks to the princely liberality of the 
* Unfortunately, this pleasing local tradition must 

- be disregarded, because the earliest mention of this 
place as “Suuanes Camp” is in a charter of about 
A.D. 695 (v. Codex Diplomaticus, 38). Camp, or 
comb, appears to have been here applied by the 
Saxons, in contradistinction to the Celtic word cwm, 
to high pasture-land and the crests of hills, whether 
crowned or not by military works, The Celtic cwm in 


this parish asserts itself in the Manor of Coombes 
alias Alkerden, which occupies a valley.—J. A. S-B. 


late Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, who, in 
1873, provided the greater portion of the 
funds necessary for what, owing to the care- 
ful attention of the architect, Mr. Jabez 
Bignell, of the office of the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, has proved to be that which is far too 
rarely the case—a real restoration, now, un- 
fortunately marred by fifteen years of miser- 
able neglect; still it stands in itself a gem, 
a monument alike of the loving, painstaking, 
reverential piety of the medizeval period and 
the noble generosity of these latter days. In 
its walls we see Tufa, which the legions had 
brought with them from over the seas ; the pecu- 
liar Roman brick and ashlar stones, which may 
have had a place in a pretorial villa, or 
formed part of the Pagan Temple of Apollo. 
The original Norman church was not so 
long as the present structure ; the lower part 
of the massive square tower, and the north 
and south chancel walls, are all that remain. 
The upper part of the former, from which 
“ascends the tapering spire,” is thirteenth- 
century work ; no Roman materials appear in 
this part. In the south wall of the tower is a 


most interesting window, closely resembling 
Roman work, from which, in fact, it must 
have been copied; it is composed of large 
flat bricks, laid very roughly, and, from being 
splayed externally as well as internally, has 
long been held to be Saxon. 


The nave is 
Early English, although of Transition period. 
In the north wall of the chancel we see 
where the door was which led from the 
vestry to the choir. The north door of the 
nave is Early English, round which the usual 
drip-stone or hood-moulding follows the arch, 
terminating without a corbel, but with a 
short horizontal return. The aisles are later 
than the nave. The font is of chalk, resting 
on four Purbeck marble pillars ; it appears to 
have been carved with the emblems of the 
four Evangelists. The hind quarter of the lion 
of St. Mark, with a curious arrangement of 
the tail, alone remains ; it was mutilated as 
we now see it to make it fit a wooden case 
which enclosed it previous to the restoration. 
The Early English screen (circa 1250) re- 
mains in nearly a perfect condition ; removed 
from its original position, it now divides the 
tower from the nave. The wooden lectern, 
which is well preserved, deserves attention, 
being fifteenth-century work, and one of the’ 
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very few now remaining in our parish 
churches. It is double, having a desk for a 
book on two sides. This arrangement was 
necessary to allow the officiating priest to turn 
towards the people, as in the absolution, 
and from the people, in the confession of 
faith or sins. The old ugly square boxes 
or pews erected in 1684 are now swept away ; 
Minton’s tiles carefully laid around the 
old slabs, long since despoiled of their brasses, 
have replaced the old uneven red-brick floors. 
The pulpit, about which the less said the 
better, partook of the three-decker order, and 
was erected in 1706; the barrel is now 
mounted upon a stone pediment, and still 
serves as “drum ecclesiastic.” In the south 
aisle there once stood the shrine of St. Hilder- 
ferth, long spoken of as the unknown Saxon 
bishop who devoted his miraculous powers 
to the cure of insanity or melancholia ; and 
distracted people were accustomed to resort 
hither for restitution of their wits “as thick 
as men were wont to sail to Anticyra for 
Heleboras.” Of his discovery of the identity 
of this saint it is unnecessary to speak here, 
the writer having already descanted upon it 
in the pages of the Archeologia Cantiana and 
his History of Swanscombe. In this aisle is 
a stately monument, with full-length figures 
of Sir Ralphe Welldon and his wife ; while in 
the north aisle is a new and elegant alabaster 
altar-tomb over the vault, in which rest the 
bodies of Sir Erasmus Wilson and his sister, 
who died nearly fifty years since. The east 
window of this aisle has been filled in with 
stained glass, designed by Messrs. Whales, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and inserted by the 
restoration committee as a memorial of the 
professor’s good work in restoring the tower 
and nave. The large west window has been 
filled in as a memorial to his parents by 
S. A. Moore, Esq., F.S.A., with figures of 
the patron saints, SS. Peter and Paul, designed 
by Mr. Drake, who also supplied the glass 
for the pretty little lancet-window in the west 
end of the south aisle ; the effect of these two 
windows is very pleasing. The artist, by 
careful study of the principles of ancient 
glass painting, and by a careful weighing of 
the proportions of colour to white, has suc- 
ceeded in producing rich and bold effects 
without excluding the light. Another of 
the windows in the south aisle has been 


filled in as a memorial of J. Marsh, 
Esq., R.N. During the work of restora- 
tion numerous coins were found, including a 
Faustina in capital preservation, many of 
Edward III., Richard II., and Queen Eliza- 
beth, together with several tokens issued by 
tradesmen of Greenhithe, Dartford, and North- 
fleet ; but the most valuable find was that of 
an iron padlock—the “serura pendens” of 
ancient documents : it has been enriched with 
gilding and ornamentation of the fifteenth 
century, but is now quite defaced by oxida- 
tion; an engraving of it appeared in the 
Archeological Journal for 1874. It was found 
among a quantity of human bones near the 
west end of the south aisle, and may have 
been the fastening of the strong box to con- 
tain the offerings made at the shrine of St. 
Hilderferth. Piscine have been opened on 
the east side of the north door, and south 
sides of the east ends of the north and south 
aisles. ‘The narrow doorway and stone steps 
leading up to the rood-loft have been opened 
in the wall of the south aisle, and at a con- 
venient height the aumbry to contain the box 
holding the gospel-book was found in the 
wall of the north aisle. On either side of the 
chancel arch an arched niche has been 
opened, the masonry being very coarse and 
early. The walls when stripped of plaster 
appeared to have been one blaze of colour, 
but all, unfortunately, too far gone to be re- 
stored. The painting on the backs of the 
niches in the chancel arch was of a period 
not later than the early portion of the four- 
teenth century. ‘The Communion plate is of 
silver, gilt, and very good, some of it being 
of thetime of JamesI. The large silver alms- 
dish was presented by Thomas Blechydon, 
Esq., in 1735. The large brass chandelier, 
formerly in the nave, but now hanging in the 
chancel, was given by Thomas Pettett, Esq., 
in 1687. The six fine bells were recast in 
1751. The living, which is a very valuable 
one, is now in the gift of Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The following have been 
among its rectors : 


Edmund de London, presented 1331, died 
1332. 

Reginald Thomas, LL.B., died 1494. 

Gilbert Latham, circa 1548. 

Ambrose Lancaster, in 1566. 
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William Saxcey, in 1567. 

Thomas Withers, to 1569. 

Peter Earnley, in 1594. 

Tertullian Pyno, D.C.L., 1599. 

Michael Gardiner, M.A., 1606. 

Richard Betts, M.A., in 1606, died 1619. 

James Iken, M.A., 1620 to 1645. 

Robert Betts, 1645 to 1656. 

John Watts, M.A., to 1671. 

William Hopkins, M.A., from 1671 to 
1685. 

John Hope, M.A., from 1686 to 1706. 

Henry Boyse, M.A., from 1706 to 1737. 

John Taylor, B.D., from 1737 to 1757. 

Martin Barnes, B.D., from 1757 to 1759. 

John Lawson, B.D., from 1759 to 1779. 

Edward Oliver, D.D., from 1779 to 1818. 

George Cecil Renouard, B.D., from 1818 
to 1867. 

James Yates, B.D., from 1867 to 1868. 

Thomas Henry Candy, B.D., present 
rector. 


Within that portion of the woodland known 
as Swanscombe Park are the remains of a 
British camp or fort, strongly situated upon 
rising ground, commanding the surrounding 
country, and overlooking the Thames with 
its ford or ferry into Essex: we can picture 
the painted and skin-clad warrior regarding 
with fierce but despairing gaze the irresistible, 
the certain though slow advance of the glit- 
tering Roman soldiery, the short but sharp 
contest ending in the planting of the Roman 
eagle upon the watch-mound, and the retreat 
of the British into Essex. Here was found 
the bronze figure of the Egyptian Osiris 
Pethempamentes, now in the British Museum. 
Many Roman coins, and some small bronze 
ones bearing the figure of an elephant, and 
probably of Indian origin, have also been 
turned up. The old Roman road, or Watling 
Street, runs along the south side of the wood, 
and is very clearly defined. The meeting of 
William the Conqueror on his triumphal 
march, after the battle of Hastings, by the 
men of Kent here at Swanscombe has been 
the subject of so much discussion and con- 
troversy that it is scarcely necessary to allude 
to it, although one of the most interesting 
legends connected with the parish ; however 
apocryphal the story may seem, it is clear 
that William was opposed while on his 


march, and that some capitulation took 
place in consequence must be allowed to 
rest on evidence not altogether contempt- 
ible. Many ballads were written com- 
memorating the event; one by “Deloney, 
the ballading silk-weaver,” appeared about 
1600. Shakespeare’s play of Macbeth, in 
which he introduces the moving grove, is 
supposed to refer to it; but the story of 
Birnam Wood is related by Buchanan in his 
History of Scotland, ed. 1582; and the like 
tradition is to be found in the History of 
Hfolstein, where it is assigned to the fourteenth 
century. See the History of England by Dr. 
Lappenberg, translated by W. Thorpe, 1857. 
It has even been commemorated on a coin, 
for in 1795 a “Kentish halfpenny” was in 
circulation, bearing on its obverse the mounted 
figure of the Conqueror, confronted by three 
men holding boughs, one waving his sword 
above his head, while another presents a bent 
bow. Beneath the figures is the date “ 1067,” 
and around isa legend to the effect, “‘ Kentish 
liberty preserved by virtue and courage.” 
Though many have tried to cast ridicule upon 
this time-honoured tale, no portion of the 
history of the famous old county is more 
highly regarded by its sons, or will be, so long 
as it retains its glorious motto “ Invicta.” 
J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLY, F.S.A. 


By J. H. THomas, M.A., Rural Dean and Vicar of 
Hillingdon. 


( Concluded.) 

—$—>—— 
O things went on until the restoration 
of Charles II., when ‘Thomas 
Boston was appointed Vicar of 
Hillingdon, and wrote a line from 
Horace over the first entries of the Justice 

of the Peace : 
“*Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis, Amici ?” 

The poet had been picturing a hatched-up 
monstrosity, beginning with a beautiful lady 


* A paper read at the Bishop of London’s Confer- 
ence with the Clergy and Laity of the Uxbridge 
Deanery, Dec. 30, 1887. 
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and ending with a hideous fish. Whatever 
may be intended for the beautiful lady, there 
can be no doubt that “ John Baldwin, Justice 
of the Peace,” is the fish. Mr. Boston then 
takes his own turn at the church books, 
which he has certainly left more full of 
matter than any other vicar, before or after. 
He tells us that he was born at King’s Lynn, 
in Norfolk, of most excellent parents, who 
lived near the church of St. Nicholas, in the 
lower part of the town. To him the registers 
owe much of their interest, although it must 
be owned that he sometimes used the fair 


blank sheets of parchment for comments © 


which were hardly within the intention of 
Church or King, when he was directed to 
enter name, age, etc., of his parishioners. 
“ Terree filius,” or “ filia,” is a not uncommon 
baptismal entry, and we meet with such 
epithets as “infamous and shameless,” which, 
whether true or not, should certainly not be 
fixed indelibly in the registers. Once, too, a 
superabundance of doubt is expressed upon 
the registry of the child of Thomas Phillips 
and Mary, his wife—“‘if yet she be his wife 
or he her husband.” The following is, how- 
ever, too notorious a case for such publicity 
to hurt anybody: “George Allen and Anne 
Ivorie,* married June 10, 1672.” 

Mr. Boston never fails to record any errors 
of discipline as well as of morals. This 
trouble is constant. The time of the re- 
bellion had been signalized by a contempt of 
all discipline ; sacred buildings had been 
profaned ; holy rites neglected or slurred 
over. Poor Mr. Boston had no easy time of 
it. He notes, indeed, with delight at the 
beginning of his incumbency “the return of 
the King and the Bishops.” He registers 
with some ceremony the children of “one of 
his Majesty’s trumpeters,” and the burial of 
“the purviour” (purveyor) “of wax to the 
Great Seal of England.” He adds to the 
record of the registrars appointment by 
the parish in Cromwell’s time: “In perpetuam 
rei memoriam, cujus, ni fallor, postea puduit ; 
si non, posset saltem” (For the perpetual 
remembrance of an event of which, unless I 


* “Who was most cruelly murdered by her hus- 
band after some foregoing attempts to poison her, who 
no way deserved that usage, being a modest and good 
wife, for which he was hanged in chains behind 
Islington, March 5, 1674.” 


am deceived, the parish became afterwards 
ashamed ; if not, at least it ought); yet it 
is plain that the delinquents were only half 
converted. Irregularities occur continually. 
The following will serve as specimens : 

August 3, 1673.—“ Not baptized till now, 
though the child was then almost a year old ; 
kept so long unbaptized, not from any prin- 
ciple of Anabaptism, but only out of Stomach” 
(2.2., anger, violence of temper) “ because they 
could not have it baptized at home, when 
the child was a month old, when it might 
have been brought to Church ; and at last 
baptized by another, I not knowing of it. 
So that I have good reason to believe it was 
a plott. But, however, glad it is done.” 

June 2, 1676.—* Christened at home, as 
the two others were, upon pretended weak- 
ness”: again “domi, sed non sine venia, 
haud, libenter concessa.” 

February 25, 1671.— The first that in 
eleven years was baptized with water in the 
font, the custom being in this place to bap- 
tize out of a bason, after the Presbyterian 
mode, only set in the font, which I could 
never get reformed until I had gotten a 
new Clark, who presently did what I ap- 
pointed to be done.” 

In the same year the list of burials has the 
following: ‘‘ Margaret Weston, widdow. The 
first burial after the death of the old Clark, 
which I have thought good to leave upon 
recorde; Because I had a long tyme so 
much adow to make Him (who had lived in 
a tyme of Disorder, and when this Book was 
kept, I know not how or by whom) under- 
stand to whom the duties for keeping of it 
now to be paid for every ene that was to be 
register’d wch. is 4d. due ; as likewise for the 
searching of it 6d., which though I gave him 
all his tyme, as happily I may do his suc- 
cessor, if and as long as he shall deserve it, 
yet it’s only of Guift, and not to be chal- 
lenged of right. And which I have done, 
for my tyme, not to be drawn into example, 
to ye prejudice of my lawfull successor no 
more than some other things : my compound- 
ing 4 swans for Tithe, which I never received 
in kinde, some few Piggs, but He may, as he 
shall be pleased.” 

Mr. Boston does not leave the clergy un- 
scathed. On March 15, 1674, William 
Nicolls is entered as “ baptized irregularly at 
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home by the Minister of Cowley, Mr. Pitt, 
permission being neither asked nor given,” 
and on the 2oth as “buried almost as irregu- 
larly as it was baptized. And how that was, 
see the Christenings.” In the same year is 
entered another burial at Uxbridge “contra 
ordinem” (against the rules, #¢, of the 
parochial system), ‘“‘whom I did not intend 
to register at all.” 

One other extract shall be given which 
may be useful now; although there are no 
“plotts” nor “stomachs” to prevent our 
children being baptized at church, yet it 
sometimes happens that those baptized in 
illness are not brought on their recovery to 
be received into the congregation. 

“1671. Oct. 14. Nicholas, the sonne of 
John Sedgwick and Mary his wife, wch was 
‘christened at home Sept. 15, ut supra, some 
few hours after it was born as in some danger 
of death—was brought to Church, and there 
presented according to ye order of ye Church, 
in one of ye Rubrics concerning Private Bap- 
tism ; and according to ye promise of ye 
Parents at ye Baptism—wch I have thought 
good to record as a precedent; the rather, 
because others are so hard to be persuaded 
to do as they have promised, when their 
children in such cases have been baptized at 
home.” 

While Mr. Boston was struggling on, with 
more or less success, against his own diffi- 
culties, the parish itself was engaged in a 
dispute with its neighbour, Ikenham, which 
is thus mentioned : 

“Dec. 30, 1670. Elizabeth, the daughter 
of John Franklin and Grace his wife, at ye 
house near Ikenham, belonging to this 
Parish, though the child, by leave first 
desired, was christened there,—which house 
in the tyme of my immediate Predecessor, 
Mr. Bourne (for all that were betwixt Him 


and me, the present vicar, Tho. Boston, were 


but Intruders for ye best part of Twentie 
years), occasioned a very great suit betwixt 
the two Towns, when at last, after a Great 
deal of money spent, it was adjudged to be- 
long to Hillingdon; and so hath been ac- 
knowledged ever since, without dispute ; and 
to prevent any for tyme to come, this me- 
moriall is now registered.” 

“Jan. 18th, 1674. The wife of — Beddi- 
font marr. at Ikenham and there, by leave 


first obtained, buried; and not by any just 
right to burie there, as formerly pretended, 
tii it was determined by Law after a costly 
and tedious suit betwixt the two Townes. 
Salvo itaque in ornnibus jure exit sus Hilling- 
doniensis”” (The law therefore having accu- 
rately determined it, the pig, probably the 
tithe pig, walks off a Hillingdonian). 

The change in the use of the word “‘ town” 
is worth notice. In Old English it seems to 
have meant simply an enclosed place. The 
translation of St. Luke xv. 15, in Wycliffe’s 
Bible (A.D. 1380) is, ‘“‘ He sente hym into his 
towne ; to fede swyne.” It thus became ap- 
plied to houses when enclosed by walls, and 
gradually to places in which the number of 
such houses was considerable. But in some 
parts of England the old use lingers on. The 
stranger in Cornwall is surprised at being 
told that half a dozen houses are the “church 
town ;” and in other southern counties it is 
said that “the farm enclosure in which the 
homestead stands is usually called the Barton 
(barn-town).” 

The following entry is very interesting : 

“Anno 1663. July 6. This day the 
Hearse of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, some time Lord High Treasurer of 
England, going to Oxford, where he was to 
be interred, had Buriall here offered by mee, 
meeting it at the Church gate with the Ser- 
vice book, in Surplice and hood, attended 
with the Clark, and the great bell solemnly 
tolling all the while, according to the ancient 
and laudable custom in like cases.” 

It was in early Christian times a “cor- 
poral work of mercy” to bury the dead. 
These, however, were friendless, “with no 
man to bury them,” and something more 
was probably meant by Mr. Boston’s ritual. 
We might suppose that the vicar intended 
to pay special reverence to the body of 
the Archbishop (better known as Bishop) 
Juxon, the loyal and devout prelate who 
performed the last religious offices for 
Charles I. on the scaffold. But the words 
used, “according to the ancient and laudable 
custom in such cases,” exclude this idea. I 
wrote to Mr. Waters for explanation, and he 
speaks of it as a puzzle. ‘ My present im- 
pression, however, is that it is the record of 
a claim for burial fees, for at this time there 
was a marked revival of all kinds of obsolete 
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claims, arising out of Archbishop Laud’s zeal 
for ritual observance.” A friend confirms 
this view, which is a very unpleasant one. 

“An executor of a gentleman whose body 
was carried for burial to a distant church 
through several parishes, had to pay the fees 
for burial and for tolling the bell in each 
parish. It was the custom, I would suggest, 
that, to insure the payment, the vicar made 
all the arrangements named, z.¢., tolled the 
bell and appeared vested; for I fancy that 
unless the bell is tolled actually, ‘custom’ 
could not be urged. The argument would 
be, We are ready to offer you Christian burial, 
and therefore you must pay the fees.” 

In 1677, Mr. Boston’s seventeen years’ 
vicariate comes to an end. On October 26 
we have an entry of baptism in his own hand. 
On November 4 the burial register contains 
the following: “Mr. Thomas Boston, my 
Predecessor, Vicar of Hillingdon. (Signed) 
Thos. Morer, Vicar.” There was certainly 
no unnecessary delay in filling up the vacancy. 
And so we part with Mr. Boston, who in 
noting the characters of others has not failed 
to leave some glimpses of his own. On 
February 10, 1672, he writes: “Old Simon 
Harwarde, aged 82 or thereabouts. A man of 
singular integritie; in all changes of times 
semper idem—no dangling—quod honoris 
ergo scriptum sit.” 

Just such a one was Mr. Boston himself : 
a stern upholder of discipline ; fighting vigor- 
ously with the irregularities which Puritan 
times had brought in, and, it must be al- 
lowed, venting his vexation at continual 
failures in no measured terms. Yet, if he 
was not only precise and punctilious, but 
somewhat hard and severe, keen and sar- 
castic, there was also a very tender side to 
his nature, as, among others, the following 
entry will show : 

“March 2, 1673. William, the son of 
John Paller and Jane his wife, “natus, re- 
natus, denatus die eodem summa Dei misera- 
tione tam in puerum quam in parentes, cum 
monstrosus fuit infans” (born of woman, 
born of God, born into rest, on the same day, 
out of the infinite compassion of God, both 
to the boy and to his parents, since he was 
deformed). 

After Mr. Boston’s death there are only 
two entries of any interest. One, noting that 


the Bishop of London confirmed about two 
hundred persons in the church in 1680; and 
the other, that on Easter Day, 1683, and on 
Low Sunday following, three hundred persons 
received the Communion, attending by order 
of Henry, Lord Bishop of London, Bishop 
Compton. This order was usually complied 
with whether people desired to be com- 
municants or not, at one time to shield them 
from suspicion of heresy, later on as a qualifi- 
cation for office under the Crown. 

Passing on to the eighteenth century, we 
find in the Hayes register an extraordinary 
account of the doings of a parish only twelve 
miles from London, so recently as during the 
years 1748 to 1754. It is impossible now to 
imagine the state of riot and disorder there 
disclosed : it seems to have driven the poor 
rector nearly wild. These are some of the 
notices : 

Feb. 11, 1749.—‘‘ The company of singers, 
by the consent of the Ordinary, were for- 
bidden to sing any more by the Minister, 
upon account of their frequent ill-behaviour 
in the Chancel and their ordering the car- 
penter to pull down part of the Belfry without 
leave from the Minister and Churchwardens.” 

On another day : 

March 18.—“The Clerk gave out the 
rooth Psalm, and the singers immediately 
opposed him and sung the rsth, and bred a 
disturbance. The Clerk then ceased.” 

1752.— Robert Johnson buried & a ser- 
mon preached to a noisy congregation.” 

The favourite amusement during service 
was cock-throwing in the churchyard, once, 
as it is noted, “in spite of the justice, min- 
ister, parish officers, and constables.” But 
two years later things are more serious still, 
for the justice gives up the matter. The 
Rev. C. Manning writes: “Feb. 27, 1754. 
Being Shrove Tuesday, Divine Service was 
performed in the Afternoon, and no care was 
taken to prevent the throwing at cocks, riot- 
ing, and swearing in the Churchyard, at the 
same time : though I gave previous notice of 
the same to the Churchwardens and the 
Magistrate, and desired that it might be pre- 
vented for the honour of God and a public 
good ; but his answer was this—‘I know no 
law against throwing at cocks, even in the 
Churchyard.’” 

Once the Acton ringers came over, the 
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churchwarden ordering the belfry-door to be 
broken open for them to ring, contrary to the 
canon and leave of the minister. Another 
time a fellow comes into church with a pot of 
beer and a pipe, and remains smoking in his 
own pew until the end of the sermon. 
Again, the ringers and other inhabitants dis- 
turbed the service from the beginning of 
prayers to the end of the sermon by ringing 
the bells, and going into the gallery to spit 
upon the people below. 

And yet all this time the rector seems to 
have been trying to put down the evil which 
he notes. In 1750, “This Wednesday we 
began an Evening Lecture at g o’clock for 
the encouragement of people to come to 
Church, especially such as are prevented on 
the Lord’s Day, or for want of better cloaths, 
and we had a great audience.” 

There are also several entries of the Revs. 
John and Charles Wesley preaching here, 
once to a “crowded audience ;” another time 
to ‘‘a very serious congregation,” from the 
text, ‘‘ What is a man profited if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” and on 
other days from 2 Cor. viii. 9, Isaiah lv. 6, 7, 
St. Mark i. 15. 

Surely no Kingswood colliers, with the 
tears running down their cheeks at Wesley’s 
preaching, could have needed it more than 
these poor fellows at Hayes. The week-day 
evening service, already mentioned, was one 
result. But in the following entry we have 
an example of the miserable division which 
foreran the schism resulting from the cold- 
ness which the Wesleys met with from the 
Church at large. 

March 5, 1749.—“ Two Clergyman turned 
their backs and went out of Church this 
Afternoon. One, the Rector of Cowley in 
Prayer time, the other Curate of Harmonds- 
worth, at the naming of the Text, from St. 
Luke xiii. 3, ‘Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.’” The rector simply records 
the fact without comment, but it can hardly 
be doubted that the preacher favoured the 
vigorous setting out of the doctrine of con- 
version which Wesley had been preaching in 
the same pulpit two Sundays before, and 
that each showed his distaste for the other 
by leaving the church in any part of the ser- 
vice not conducted by himself. 

The influence of the Wesleys with Mr. 


Manning explains not only the fury and the 
opposition of different classes in the parish, 
but another entry in 1754: 

“On March 17, a Brief was read for taking 
down and rebuilding a Methodist Chapel, 
Haworth, in Yorkshire, the Minister, W. 
Grimshaw : it being too littlke—17 yards long, 
and 10 yards 2 feet wide—to contain the In- 
habitants, being 1800, all Protestants.” 

Now, in other parishes the briefs which, 
with the excommunications, were ordered to 
be read after the Nicene Creed, are letters by 
the King’s authority for the relief of distress, 
as when a parish suffered from fire or flood. 
At Harefield, between 1718 and 1722, there 
are ninety-six such collections. But this so- 
called brief at Hayes is of a different kind. 
We gather its little history from Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, where (page 492) there is a 
vivid picture of ‘the Minister, W. Grimshaw.” 
He appears there as a most active associate 
of Wesley and Whitefield, full of zeal, de- 
votion, and eccentricity. ‘ His admiration 
of the itinerants was very great; his house 
was their home, they preached in his kitchen, 
and he always gave notice in church when 
this was to be; and that their flock might 
not be scattered after his death, when a more 
regular and less zealous minister should suc- 
ceed him, he built a chapel and dwelling- 
house at his own expense, and settled it upon 
the Methodist plan.” This is the chapel men- 
tioned in Hayes register, for which the aid of 
sympathetic friends was sought. Whether Mr. 
Grimshaw’s “less zealous” successor was 
particularly grateful for this singular method 
of quickening his fervour, we are not any- 
where told, but may, perhaps, imagine. 

An intense feeling of thankfulness for our 
present condition results from the glimpses 
of the past which our registers give. We 
are often inclined to be out of heart at our 
own difficulties—the open sin and neglect of 
holy things in our parishes, the growth of 
infidelity and division in the Church, and her 
anomalous relations with the State. We wish 
for other days, when everything and every- 
body must have been so perfectly delightful. 
But let us ask in sober prose which days we 
want. Surely not those of Hayes 140 years 
ago. Just imagine the sorrows of its parish 
priest, battling against that flood of gross and 
abominable iniquity ; then remember that it 
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may be that the grandfathers of old men 
still in our neighbourhood took part in 
those scenes, and be thankful for the 
change. 

Or, again, we hardly long for the days of 
Hillingdon a century before, in the time of 
the Restoration, when Mr. Boston was in a 
state of such perpetual fret and aggravation at 
the “stomach” of his parishioners ; nor for 
the enforced conformity of the after-time, 
when people were driven to the Blessed 
Sacrament like sheep into a pen, by order of 
the Bishop. It is, indeed, hard enough to 
get working men to the altar now, but when 
there, they are mostly worth much, having 
undergone some jeers and persecutions on 
their way. 

And yet once more: if we go back to the 
age of the paper registers of Henry VIII., we 
do not find ourselves nearer to Utopia. No- 
body can think that the England of that time 
is the dreamland for which his soul yearns. 
The heads of both clergy and laity are safer 
on their shoulders now: an occasional out- 
break of persecution only serves to show how 
abhorrent it is to the feeling of the Church 
at large. There may be more difficulties 
ahead, but year by year sees us more heartily 
at one, frankly making allowance for each 
other. We need not desire to have lived in 
the time when, with Thomas Cromwell as 
Chancellor and Henry VIII. as King, Eras- 
mus said that “a scorpion lay sleeping under 
every stone.” 

I now desire to thank my brother-clergy 
most heartily for the help they have given in 
directing me to the most interesting points in 
their registers; and by way of coming to 
some practical result, I would ask you, my 
Lord Bishop, to counsel us as to the best way 
of using the means at our disposal, so as to 
let our successors know what happens in our 
time. Preachers’ books do not ordinarily 
supplement the formal register very much, 
and they get mislaid or lost. If any of us 
inquire when a boundary wall was altered, a 
school built or enlarged, a church restored or 
rearranged or a churchyard shut up, it is 
not easy to get an answer. We might per- 
haps lessen the difficulty to our successors by 
having some blank leaves bound up at the 
end of our registers ; on these we could give 
the ordinary information about our church 





and parish, which we ourselves seek in vain, 
even if it is about things which happened 
only fifty or sixty years ago. 





Daines’s ‘* Wanual of Monu- 
mental WBrasses.” 
ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
——_—<g>——__—. 

DURHAM. 

Auckland, St. Helen. 
egite| CIVILIAN and wife (upper part 
Were gone), c. 1480, with six sons and 
SANMM «three daus.  Inscr. lost, small. 

Chancel. 
Darlington, St. Cuthbert. 
Matrix of chalice and inscr. N. 


As 


Heighington. 

Arms and Lat. inscr. to Anthony Byerley, 
of Midridge Grange, Esq., colonel under the 
Marquis of Newcastle, temp. Charles I., 1667, 
zt. 47. N. wall of chancel. 


Staindrop. 


A shield, with arms of Neville, qu. Beau- 
champ and Warren. On font. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Newcastle Cathedral. 

Eng. inscr. to Thos. Loraine, of Kirkharle, 
co. Northumberland, Esq., “lived seven years 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he 
attained to great learning, even to the Hebrew 
tongue” . . . “ Bp. Cozens had so particular 
esteem for him that he stood godfather to his 
only son.” 1649, zt. 35. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Bowness. 

I. Lat. inscr. to Thos. Dixon, 1691, his 
eldest son, Thos. Dixon, D.D., Rector of 
Wayhill, pos. Mur., S. A. II, A worn 
plate. 

Grasmere. 

Lat. inscr. to Barbara, w. of Daniel Flem- 
ing, of Rydall, Esq., 1675. Their son, Sir 
Geo., Bart., was Bp. of Carlisle. 
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NORFOLK. 


Acle., 
Add. III. Lat. inscr. to Wm. Gay and w. 
Emme, 1505. N. IV. Lat. inscr. to John 
Palmer, 16th cent. N. 


Bircham, Great. 
The second of two brasses mentioned in 
the Antiquary, vii. 214, has been since lost, 
when the church was restored. 


Dersingham. 

Lat. inscr. to Wm. Pell, Esq., 1636, and 
wives both named Elizabeth; John Pell, 
nephew, pos. N. A. 

An incised slab on A. T., with figures of 
John Pell, Mayor of Lynn, 1607, and Margt. 
Overend his wife. S. A. 


Feacham. 
I. Now W. end of N. Add. IL. Lat. 
inscr. to John Rolfe, gent., 1594, zt. 32, 
qd. pl. ur. on pillar. N. A. 


Flethel. 


Eng. inscr. and eight Eng. wv. to Eliz., 
dau. of Myles Branthwait, Esq., 1621. C. 


Ingoldesthorpe. 

Agnes, w. of Thos. Bigge, 1608, a bene- 
factress to the parish ; with parents, Thos. 
Rogerson, parson, and w. Agnes; three 
effs. mur. Tower. 


Lynn, St. Margaret. 
Add. V. Lat. inscr. to Thos, Parlet, gent., 
son of Francis P., Esq., recorder of Lynn, 
1632. Loose. 


Lynn, St. Nicholas. 
No. II. apparently lost. 


Mulbarton. 

Eng. inscr. and sixteen Eng. vv. to Mrs. 
Sarah Scargill, w. of Mr. Daniel Scargill, 
rector; dau. of Mr. Thos. le Neve, herald to 
Charles L, 1680, zt. 29; two plates with 
hinge. C. 

Norwich, SS. Simon and Jude. 
Add. III. Eng. inscr. to Margt. w. of 


Matth. Peckover (sheriff in 1615), 1616. 
IV. A plate of arms. N, 


Norwich, St. Andrew. 

Inscr. to John Clark, 1527, remains in 
S. A. Nos, II. and VII. not to be seen in 
July, 1887. Add. X. Eng. inscr. to Mrs. 
Ann, w. of Wm. Skelton, gent., d. of Mr. 
Nich. Crispe, Mercht. Adv. of London, 
1648. S.A. 


Norwich, St. Peter Hungate. . 


Correct Lat. inscr. to: Prudentia, w. of 
Augustine Styward, 1596. N. 


Norwich, St. Peter Mancroft. 

II. and V. apparently lost. Add. VII. A 
much worn blk. letter inscr. between two 
nearly effaced groups of children. N. VIII. 
Arms and Lat. inscr. to Wm. Welles, S. T. B., 
rector, preb. of Cathedral, 1620, zt. 54. N.A. 


Norwich, St. Stephen. 


II. Inscr. entirely gone. VII. Apparently 
lost. 

Ormesby, Great. 

III. Mutil. IV. Two mutil. scrolls alone 
remain. I., III., and IV. Loose in church 
chest. 

Snettisham. 

Add. III. Arms and Lat. inscr. to Thos. 
Gurlin, thrice mayor and M.P. for Lynn, 
1644, zt. 60. N. A. 


Swardeston. 
Eng. inscr. to John Goodwyn, gent., 155—; 
partly covd. N. : 
Thornham. 


Add. III. A blk. letter fragment inscribed : 
Jhu mercy, 
Lady helppe. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE., 


Cambridge, St. Clement. 

I. Lat. inscr. to Alan Hoberd, burgess, 
1432. N. II. Lat. inscr. to Phoebe, w. of 
Edw. Withnoll, pastor, d. of Jas. Percevall, 
of Cambridge, 1658. Recently restored to 
the church. Mur., N. A. 

Cambridge, Trinity Hall. 

Add. IV. Lat. inscr., with arms, to John 
Cowell, LL.D., master, Regius Prof. of Civil 
Law, Vicar-Gen. of Prov. of Cant., 1611. 
V. Arms and Lat. inscr. to Thos. Eden, 
LL.D., master [1645]. 
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Cambridge, Caius College. 

Add. II. Lat. inscr. to Walter Stubbe, 
fell., 154—. 

Cambridge, Jesus College. 

Arms and Lat. inscr. to Lionel Ducket, fell. 
of co. Westmoreland, S. T. B., schol. of St. 
John’s and Proctor of the Univ., 1603. Mur. 
in frame, S. Tr. 

Cambridge, Christ's College. ; 

Add. III. Lat. inser. to [Edw.] Hauford, 
master twenty-four years, 1582. 

Cambridge, St. John’s College. 

I, II., and III. mural. Add. IV. Lat. 
chamfer inscr. in raised letters, to Hugh 
Ashton, Archdeacon of York, 1522. A. T. 

V. Lat. inscr. to Chr. Jackson, fell. 1528, 
date in Arabic numerals. Mur. 


Cambridge, Trinity College. 
Lat. inscr. to John Beaumont, fell. 1565. 


£ly Cathedral. 

Add. III. Fragment of Lat. marg. inscr. in 
raised letters to | Robt. Styward, alias Wells, 
last Prior and first Dean, 1557], S. C. A. (Ath. 
Cant. I., 170). IV. Eng, inscr. and arms to 
Robt. Wagstave, 1616, and w. Mary, 1621, 
who m. 2ndly, Stephen Baetman. Lady 
Chapel. 

Fulbourn. 

I. In S.A. II. Eff. and canopy slightly 
mutil., part of marg. inscr. loose. III. Was 
missing, but now restored to the ch. and an 
inscr. added. C. IV. Wife apparently lost, 
civilian son loose, his scroll, and one of four 
corner scrolls remain. V. Sons lost (?), scroll 
loose. VI. In S.A. Add. VII. A lady, c. 
1480. S. A. 

Girton. 
Add. III. Lat. inscr. to John Yaxley, 
1541. N. 
Dry Drayton. 
Inscr. lost. 
Grantchester. 
A fragment loose in church chest inscribed : 
On one side: 
“Orate p alam. . 
carij de giiceg . .” 
On the other: 
“.... de Stowe qw.... 


. Migravit cu....” 





Haddenham. 


I. Much mutilated, inscr. gone. II. Now 
mural. Tower. Add. III. Eng. inscr. to Mr. 
Nevil Phypers (son of Mr. Thos. Phypers 
and w. Eliz.), 1713 ; Nevil his son, 1703. N. 


Hatley, East. 


Partly covered, three shields remain. N. 
Add. II. Eng. inscr. to Mrs. Constance, late 
w. of Robt. Castell, Esq., 1610. 


Hatley St. George. 

Now mural. 

Horseheath. 

I. Figure of an angel remains. II. Not 
covered by seats. III. Apparently lost. IV. 
Now mural, 

Impington. 
Head of wife gone, inscr. mutilated. 


Linton. 
Add. IV. Arms and Lat. inscr. to John 
Milsent, Esq., 1577, and w. Eliz. 1555. 


Quy. 
Add. II. Arms and Eng. inscr. to Edw. 
Stern, 1641, et. 69. S. A. 


Sawston. 
I. Now mural. II. Has a scroll inscribed 
‘** A dew En Blayne.” 


Shelford, Great. 
Add. III. Eng. inscr. to John Redman, 


1558. N. 
Shelford, Little. 


IV. The date should be 1622. 


Wilbraham, Little. 

Not on A. T. 

Wilburton. 

The brasses have been restored and are 
placed: I. horizontally, N. wall of chancel. 
II. (to which add five sons and two daus.) 
and III. E. wall of S. aisle. The slabs re- 
main 77 situ. 

Wimpole. 

All now mural. 


Whittlesea, St. Andrew. 
Lat. inscr. and arms to Mary, w. of Thos. 
Topping, Vicar, 170% zt. 40. Mur., N. A. 
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SUFFOLK. 


Aldburgh. 
V. Under organ. VI. Covered. (?) 


Beccles. 

Eng. inscr. to Johane, w. of John Denny, 
gent., 1612, et. 76; Lat. inscr. to John 
Denny, gent., 1620, zt. 82; and two Lat. 
scrolls. W. wall of Nave. 


Chelmondiston. 

A fragment inscribed in blk. letter: 

“Thomas Bramgtone.” N. 
Lrwarton. 

I. 20 Eng. vv. in blk. letter, to Philip, only 
son of Philip Parker and w. — Glenham. 
Loose. II. Eng. inscr. to Katherine, d. of 
Sir Philip Parker, Knt., and w. of Sir Wm. 
Cornwaleys, jun., Knt.,; had six sons and 
five daus. 1636, zt. 53. N. A. 

Ipswich, St. Laurence. 

I. 6 Lat. vv. by Robt. Wright, and arms, 
to John Moore. 16th cent. Mur. C. II. 
Eng. inscr. to Margery, d. of Wm. Gilberde, 
Esq., wife 1st of John Davdy, gent. (by whom 
she had one dau. Alice, late w. of Geo. 
Roule) ; 2nd, of John Drury, Esq., 1618. C. 


Ipswich, St. Mary Tower. 

Add. V. Lat. inscr. to Robt. Sparowe, 
portman, 1594, et. 84. VI. Lat. inscr. to 
Robt. ——, Clerk of the Peace, co. Suff., 
and Town Clerk of Ipswich, 1697, xt. 72; 
and w. Grisilla, d. of Thos. Corbould, of Hol- 
brook, 1696, zt. 68. They had one son 
and two daus. Both W. wall of S.A. VII. 
Text, Rev. xiv. 13. Mur. N.C. A. 


Ipswich, St. Stephen. 
Add. II. Eng. inscr. to John Wingfeyld, 
gent., son of Robt. son and heir of Sir 
Humfrey, of Brantham, Knt., 1594. C. 


Lowestoft. 


None of the brasses mentioned by Haines 
were to be seen in July, 1887. Add. I. Two 
twisted scrolls over the lost effs. of man and 
wife. N. II. Man and wife as skeletons in 
shrouds, heads and inscr. lost. S. A. III. A 
civilian and wife, c. 1530, inscr. lost, arms 
and initials. W. O. O. S. A. IV. Lat. inscr. to 
Margt. Parker(not lost), 1507. N.V. Lat.inscr. 
to Wm. Coby, 1533. S. A. VI. Lat. inscr. and 


21 Eng. wv. to John Wilde, 1644. N. VII. 
Eng. inscr. and 6 Eng. vv. to Mary, w. of 
No. VL, 1651. N. 


Oulton. 
Brass now loose. 


Southwold. 

I. Lat. inscr. to John Bischop and w. 
Helen, blk. letter, on screen of S.C. A. II, 
Eng. inscr. and 4 vv. to Mr. Chr. Yonges, 
preacher, 1626. C. III. Lat. imscr. to 
James Petre, Rector, 1700, et. 81. Maur, 
C. Lately restored to Ch. 

Stutton. 

Add. III. “ Fra: Herdson vxor chariss : 

p’cessit, 1619.” Capitals, N. C. A. 
Stoke-by-Clare. 

II. Lost (?). Add. IV. Edw. Talkarne, 
Esq., not in arm., 1597, with Eng. inscr. C. 
V. Lat. inscr. to Ralph, son of Hugh Turner, 
gent., 1600, zt. 4. VI. Eng. inscr., mutil., 
to Eliz. Sevster, zt. 35. S. A. VII. Eng. 
inscr. to Wm. Botcher, benefactor to the 
poor of Stoke and Sibly Hiningham, 1611. 


ESSEX. 


Bradfield. 

Add. II. A fragment in blk. letter: “ Jakys 
Reynford, gent.” Loose. III. Eng. inscr. 
to John Harbottle, Esq., 1577. Loose. IV. 
Eng. inscr. to Eliz, d. of Edw. Grimeston, 
Esq., of Bradfield, and w. Joan, 1604. Loose. 
V. A sh. belonging to III. (?) Loose. 


Chesterford, Great. 

Add. III. Eng. inscr. to Geo. Felstead, 
yeoman, 1638, zt. 63. Pee 
Littlebury. 

The brasses are now (1885) in church- 


chest. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


Warwick, St. Mary. 


Add. IV. 8 Eng. vy. to Mrs. Eliz. Chowne, 
1597, wt. 75. C. V. Lat. inscr. to Thos., 
4th son of Sir Thos. Rous, of Rouslench, co. 
Worc., Bart., 1645, et. 1. C. 


Whitnash., 


Add. III. 6 Eng. vv. to [Nicholas] Green- 
hill [M.A., Rector, 1650], signed “ Ri. Boles, 
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M.A.” Mur., C., under monument to Green- 
hill. IV. 10 Eng. vv. on R. Boles, by him- 
self, “1689, cet. mez, 85.” Mur., C. 





SUSSEX. 


Eastbourne. 

Add. II. Eng. inscr. to John Burton, Esq., 
1586, son and heir of James Burton, Esq ; he 
m. Grace, d. of Sir Edw. Capell, of Haddon, 
co. Herts, Knt., and had ten children, Sir 
Edw. Burton, Knt., being his eldest son. 
Mur., N. C. III. Arms and Eng. inscr. to 
Nich. Gildredge, Esq., 1605, et. 27; he m. 
Mary, eldest d. of Ralph Pope, of Hyndale, 
in Buxted, Esqg., and had one son, Nicholas. 
Mur., N. C. IV. Arms and Lat. inscr. to 
Mary, w. of No. III., afterwards of John 
Foster, 1616, et. 31. Mur, N. C. Vz. 2 
shields and Eng. inscr. to Mary, d. of Hen. 
Perient, of Birch, co. Essex, w. of Sir Edw. 
Burton, Knt., had fifteen children, 1631. 
Mur., N.C. VI. Lat. inscr. to Jas. Graves, 
M.A., preacher, 1647, “ furorum civilium, 
7°,” wt. 43; left a w. and two children. 
Mur., C. 

Hastings, All Saints’. 

Now mur., S. A. 


West Ham. 
Eng. inscr. to Eliz., d. of Wm. Hamond, of 
Westham, w. of Hen. Stonstreet, citizen and 
mercer of London, 1644. N. A. 


KENT. 


Dover, St. Mary. 
I. has 2 shs. much worn, now mur. 


Folkestone. 

Add. II. Eng. inscr. to Joan, w. of Thos. 
Harvey, 1605, zt. 50; had seven sons and 
two daus. She was mother of Dr. Harvey. 
Mur. and restored, C. 


Newington-juxta-Hythe. 

I. apparently lost. II. Children now placed 
by III. Both mur, C. IV. Now in N. 
Add. VIII. Eng. inscr. to Wm. Brockman, 
gent., 1605, xt. 74; he m. Margt. d. of 
Humphrey Clercke ; had two children, Hen. 
and Margt. IX. Eng. inscr. to Hen., son of 
Wm. Brockman, Esq., 1622, zt. 4 yrs. 8 m. 








X. Mary, d. of same, 1631, et. 2 yrs. 3 m. 
XI. Hen., son of same, 1631, et. 7 yrs. 7 m. 
All mur., N. C. A. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Dinton. 
I. has four sons and 7 daus. IV. and V. 
rel, and misplaced. 
Ellesborough. 
All mur., S. A. 
Haddenham. 


I. Not to be seen in 1883-85. Add. IV. 
A priest in plain cope, c. 1440, worn, under 
which is inscr. of II. All mur., N. C. 


Hitchendon. 
Now mural. 
Quainton. 
VI. Apparently lost, others now mur. 
Stone. 


I. Male eff., headless. II. Name should 
be Tharpe, not Thorpe. 


Waddesdon. 


Add. II. Robt. Pigott, Esq., of Colwyle, in 
par. of Waddesdon, and w. Mary, d. of John 
Yalt, stapler of Calais ; inscr. half gone, dates 
roughly filled in, marg. inscr. and five sons, 
mutil., others and daus. lost ; 2 sh., one mutil., 
partly covd., c. 1560. C. III. Richd. Hun- 
tyngdon, “un’ rectoru’,” 1543, with chalice 
and wafer. C. IV. Arms and Eng. inscr. to 
Marie, w. 1st of Wm. Povey, citizen and 
grocer of London, had two sons; 2ndly of 
Cuthbt. Raynolds, of Warmestone, gent., 
1602. 

Weston Turville. 

Hasash. Mur., C. 

Winchendon, Nether. 


II. Male eff. Lost. Add. III. A lady, c. 
1410. Loose. 
Winchendon, Over. 


II. Mural. 
Wendover. 


Add. II. A small scroll on wall of vestry, 
inscribed : “Jha: thy: grace:” . 


A. EDLESTON. 
NOS 
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Curiosities of Local Government in 
Winchester.—The custom of beating the 
bounds of the parish—one of immense an- 
tiquity, deriving from the Feast of Terminalia, 
and adapted to Christian uses by the Church, 
and, under modified forms, by the Reformed 
Church—was regularly observed in St. Thomas 
and St. Clement parishes on one or other of 
the Rogation days at stated intervals ; and in 
April, 1777, it was ordered to be carried out 
on Thursday in Whitsun week, the expenses 
of every kind not to exceed £5. The 
parochial bills give us some insight into the 
expenses : one sets out there were paid 153. 
for beer, bread, and cheese at the time of the 
perambulations. There was also a small 
account from the White Hart : 


WALKING BOUNDARIES. 


pubes 
Three Pints of Brandy... . 6 
Pint Beer, 3d. ; four gallons ditto, Bs. 3 
Two glasses Broke ; re) 


109 


These little bills were incurred whilst going 
the round of the parishes, and, doubtless, 
whilst passing over the White Hart. The 
value of the glasses is interesting, and is 
evidence that there was “ enjoyment.” 

The dinner may be best appreciated from 
the bill rendered by Sarah Fry : 


AT A DINNER. 


A gamon Bacon, Legg of Veal, Boiled 
Pigeons, Quarter of Lamb, two ~—- 
Pyes, two Puddings I 14 
— Colloy Flower, Sallett, “and so 
orth 


is 13 
Bread, Beer, fire, Tobacco, ect. Sel anh 7 
Servants nes ee aE me 2 


317 o 


There are no entries to describe the doings 
of the perambulation, but that there were the 
usual bumping of boys at the “stones,” and 
other Rogation jokes, cannot be doubted. 
The parish officers seem to have had some 
enjoyment when they closed the accounts at 
Easter and had new officials, for in 1798 the 
bills were : 


Wine es 
Hollands and Water 
Welsh Rabbits ‘ 
Beer > 


The churchwardens indulged in wine, negus, 
and grogs to the extent of ros. 6d. 

The cost of the parochial suppers, so far 
as eating was concerned, was not heavy, 
being 1s. per head, as we gather from a bill 
for twenty-seven parishioners ; ; but the alco- 
holic accompaniments were costly, and show 
that the twenty-seven enjoyed themselves on 
April to, 1798: 

Ss. 


Porter... 

Coffee and Tea 

Sherry ae 

Port .. 

Punch 

Brandy, Lemon and Sugar... 
Grog . 


oO 
9 
18 


14 
10 


Beer and Porter 
Fire and Tobacco 
Clerks’ Supper and Beer 


COCO OmR OOON 


aAlonoanoanooa™ 


8 


From feeding to doctors’ bills is not a 
violent transition, and amongst the items we 
find, “‘2lbs. of treakle, 1 1b. brimstone, and 
1 gallon of salts,” often repeated in the 
accounts, and recalling the simple and 
searching medicine for youth in the parish- 
house. A Dr. Lipscomb charges 1s. for 
bleeding, whilst “ boluses” at 9d. each seem 
to have often been prescribed, varied by 
balsamic and cordial boluses. Reducing a 
dislocated shoulder, embrocation, splints, 
cost £1 11s. 6d., and a pauper had two 
teeth out at 1s. per tooth. ‘The education 
of the last century was indeed defective, for 
but very few respectable tradesmen could 
spell; and the bills for teaching the poor 
children are curiosities, viz., ‘‘ Reifed of Jon 
Godwin ye som of ten shillings and aitpens 
for ye childrens skoelen, from Nofember 10, 
1739, to a Leaday daie, by me, Tho. Phillips 
—Zo 1os. 8d.” Four children’s “ skolen,” 
from Easter to November 19, came to 17s. 
4d., and another item (1752) shows us that 
2d. a week was charged for this indifferent 
education. A copy-book in 1790 cost 6d., 
and in 1775 four school-books, 13d. 

The repairs of the old church include the 
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“Liton” wicket, afterwards spelt “ Litten.” 
Repairing the King’s Arms, 15s. The church 
accounts include oy/ for the bells ; cleaning the 
communion plate, 2s. 6d.; the “branch” (chan- 
delier), 2s. 6d.; dressing the church, 2s. 6d. ; 
washen the surplis, tos., and mending, ts. ; a 
curting to the archdeacon’s seat, 8s. 3d. The 
tent-wine was 3s. a bottle, and one /ofe ranged 
from gd. to 4d. in the year 1797 ; and on 
January 9, 1806, ringing the bell for Lord 
Nelson’s funeral cost 3s. 6d. And in 1802 
we have an idea of churchwardens’ decora- 
tive ideas: “Shadowing 24 monuments at 
1s, 6d.— £1 16s. od.” 

The series of “ briefs” range from 1757 to 
the early part of the nineteenth century, and 
amongst the objects for which these epis- 
copal solicitations were issued are churches, 
fires, hail-storms and lightning, the collec- 
tions ranging from 6d. to 44s.—latter for 
Penton Mewsey “‘ brief.” There are payments 
for forms of prayers, for fasts, “thanks- 
giving prayer about the horned cattle, 1759 ;” 
for safe delivery of Queen Charlotte, 1766, 
1773-74; Sir John Jervis’s victory, 1797 ; 
Duncan’s victory over the Dutch, 1797. The 
conveyance of a woman and four children to 
London by Burnett’s waggon cost the parish 
24s. and a bill in 1760 for one week’s 
meat, drink, and lodging, of a poor person at 
2s. 6d., strikes one as “moderate” ; but then 
lamb was 6d. per lb., and legs of mutton 
5d. per lb. ; beef, 6d. per lb. ; and other pro- 
visions in proportion. Amongst the accumu- 
lated papers are marriage licenses, affidavits 
of burial in woollen, and heaps of letters from 
paupers, and we may come across something 


worthy of notice in a concluding paper. 
W. H, JAcos. 


Ireland in 1745.—A hitherto unpublished 
letter of Lord Chesterfield’s, containing a 
scheme for the alleviation of Irish difficulties 
in 1745, has been obligingly communicated 
by Mr. John Robinson, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The letter was discovered among a 
number of original despatches, letters, etc., 
belonging to the Delaval family, and is ad- 
dressed to Francis Blake Delaval + 

“ London, July ye 23rd, 1745. 

“*Sr.—Mr. Liddel show’d me your letter 


by the last post to him, and gave me the 
inclos’d abstract of the Laws of Ireland con- 


VOL. XVIII. 


a a gee a a 


cerning foreign Protestants, &c. It was the 
more wellcome as I had been some time 
thinking of the methods of inviting a number 
of French Protestants to settle in Ireland. 
That an increase of people, though without 
shoes and stockings, if they have legs and 
arms, is a great advantage to any nation that 
is not already overstock’d (which is by no 
means the case of Ireland at present), I take 
to be an uncontroverted proposition; and 
that such an increase by Protestants would 
be particularly advantageous to Ireland, con- 
sidering the great number of Papists there, is 
I think as plain a proposition as the former. 
From these two principles the conclusion is 
plain, that such an increase of Protestants 
should be got if possible. Now I will tell 
you that it is very possible; and the only 
difficulty is with regard to the manner of 
receiving and establishing ’em. 

“T have a proposal by me from a great 
number of French Protestants in Cevennes 
and the Vivarais, who, from long indulgence 
and connivance during the administration of 
Cardinal Fleury, grew, I believe, a little too 
flippant in the publick exercise of their Reli- 
gion, met in great numbers, sung Psalms 
aloud, and have brought a kind of a persecu- 
tion upon themselves. Of these who, by the 
way, are a hardy, laborious kind of people, I 
can have what numbers I please in Ireland, 
upon assuring ’em of a proper establishment 
and provision there. Many of ’em, I believe, 
are very poor ; some would bring means along 
with ’em ; but, in short, at the worst, all would 
bring themselves, which I take to be Riches. 
I find the Laws in Ireland, as they now stand, 
are favourable to ’em ; but that alone you are 
sensible is not sufficient ground for anybody 
to invite numbers, or for numbers to come 
upon. A settlement, and the nature of that 
settlement, must first be shown ’em. It is 
impossible for me at this distance to point 
out to myself or others any method to be 
pursued, nor would I at present if I could. 
Lord Lieutenants are suspected Persons, their 
proposals have fenum in Cornu, and the 
answer to any schemes that should take their 
rise from them, tho’ singly mean’t for the 
Public good, would be, Zimeo Danaos et dona 
Jerentes. I have therefore given no answer 
to my Protestant undertaker, but that I would 
consider of it in Ireland, and then let him 
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know what could, or could not, be done. A 
spirit of party in Queen Anne’s time defeated 
all the advantages that would have arisen to 
the Publick from the establishment of the 
Palatines here. The same absurd spirit re- 
peal’d the Act of general naturalization soon 
after, and it now costs a foreigner above a 
hundred pounds to be naturaliz’d. More- 
over, most minds are form’d rather to see the 
little local and partial inconvenienceys, than 
the great general good of an extensive plan. 
Some of their motives, or possibly all of ’em, 
may render a proposal of this nature, not 
only impracticable but unpopular in Ireland, 
especially coming from me; in either of which 
cases I have done with it. I leave it in your 
hands at present, and I think I can’t leave it 
in abler, to make what use you will or can of 
this Idea. If it is generally lik’d in Ireland 
and call’d for, I am not only ready to co- 
operate, but contribute, and the people shall 
be forth coming. If not, I shall rest content 
with my good intentions for that Kingdom, 
which surely wants, and, in my opinion, 
might make, great improvements. Getting 
people from abroad, and keeping their own 
money at home, would be two very consider- 
able ones, and are both in their own power. 
I heartily wish my administration might be 
an era of some national benefit. Whoever 
can suggest any, will be wellcome; whoever 
can bring it to bear will be still wellcomer to 
“Your faithful friend and servant, 
‘“‘ CHESTERFIELD.” 


SF 


Antiquarian Mews. 


Our correspondent, Mr. H. W. Smith, of Belvedere, 
Kent, has sent the following communication: During 
the week ending June 16, in putting down some Jarge 
water-pipes at Crayford for the West Kent Water- 
works, the workmen came upon some interesting 
remains. Ata depth of about four feet beneath the 
present Dover Road a bed of peat was discovered, 
which was evidently part of the bottom of the shallow 
but broad waters of the ancient river Cray. Beneath, 
and in the peat, were found considerable quantities of 
human bones and bones of horses. Several buckles, 
pins, some spurs, a horse’s bit and curb-chain, which 


latter had apparently been plated with silver, were 

found. There were also discovered five curious 

bosses or ornaments of bronze or some mixed metal, 

and these had evident traces of the silver with which 

they had originally been plated. Each boss was 

exactly an inch across at the base, tapering to three- 

quarters of an inch at the top, and half an inch high. 

At the top, within a circle, were four engraved hollows 

or indentations of a leaf shape, the base or stem end 

of the leaves converging on the centre of the boss, 

Extending round the sides, continuously, was a beau- 

tiful interlaced snake-like pattern. All were hollow, 

but strongly made, and at the base or back a plate 
was soldered, in which was a hole intersected by a 
cross piece to enable the boss or ornament to be 
fastened to the dress, or possibly on the outer side of a 
horse’s bridle-rein. In making the excavations, the 
workmen had no doubt come upon a part of the 
ancient Creegauford (or Cray-ford), where, as the 
Saxon chronicle tells us, Hengist and Aésc, his son, 
defeated ‘‘four troops of Britons.” This was in 
A.D. 456, and again in A.D. 457, according to the 
same chronicle, another battle was fought at Cray- 
ford, when four thousand of Britons were slain, and 
“the Britons forsook Kent and fled in great terror to 
London.” On the rising ground, near to where the 
above relics were found, is a farmhouse still called 
‘*Wausunt ” or “ Wautsum” Farm, evidently retain- 
ing an appellation originated in Saxon times. Scat- 
tered about this farm are many holes, some of them 
only being discovered within the last few years by 
reason of the subsidence of the soil after they had 
become partially filled up. These holes, in most 
instances, consist of a single shaft carried down to the 
chalk, which, when reached, was excavated and no 
doubt put upon the land as a fertilizer by the 
husbandmen of many centuries ago. At the begin- 
ning of the present century, as a man and his “ mate” 
were ploughing in one of the fields hereabouts, the two 
horses and plough disappeared in one of these holes 
as the soil fell in beneath their weight. Both the 
horses were killed, and the ploughman and his 
“ mate” had a narrow escape of going down. These 
holes possess an almost exact identity with the so- 
called Dene Holes or Dane Holes in Joyden’s Wood 
in the adjoining parish of Bexley. Many similar holes 
are scattered about the parish of Crayford, and they 
exist in almost every instance in the neighbourhood of 
the stiff lands. Other interesting items discovered in 
breaking up the present road for the water-pipes were 
two shillings of Elizabeth, dated respectively 1590 
and 1592, mint marks a tun, a copper coin of 
Louis XIII. of France, dated 1636, a shilling of 
William ITII., dated 1697, and numerous copper coins 
of Charles II., William III., and the Georges. 
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While the gardener of the rector of Ebchester was 
delving in the garden, at the end of June last, he 
came upon a small regular building in the form of a 
square. He called his master’s attention to it, and 
the rector at once surmised that it was a Roman 
sentinel tower. Consequently he had the excavations 
carried on on the other side of the wall, and they 
came upon what he supposes to be one side of the 
northern gateway into the camp. It is intended to 
carry on the excavations. In the discovered tower 
were found a piece of Romano-British pottery, a stone 
—supposed to be part of a mill-stone—and the bones 
of animals. 


The purchaser of a mussel in Gainsbro’; last June, 
found within its shell a seal from a silver guard, to 
which three links were attached. The seal is said to 
be a century old, from a local silversmith’s examina- 
tion, and must have lain in the ocean depths many 
years. 


A highly interesting naval relic has just been placed 
upon the north terrace at Windsor Castle. Its history, 
as recorded on a tablet affixed to the side of its 
mounting, is as follows: “This gun formed part of 
the armament of his Majesty’s ship Zu¢zne, totally 
lost off the coast of Holland on the 9th of October, 
1799. On the conclusion of peace the wreck, which 
contained a large treasure, was handed over by the 
Dutch Government to the Corporation of Lloyd’s, 
where the treasure had been insured. The wreck 
was embedded in sand in nine fathoms of water. In 
1886 A.D. this gun was salved, having lain nearly 100 
years below the sea, and was presented to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, who was graciously pleased to accept 
it from the Corporation of Lloyd’s.” The gun stands 
opposite an embrasure commanding the Dean’s gar- 
den. 


While some improvements were being made lately 
on the estate of Mr. A. Maudslay, Twyford, near 
Winchester, the site and remains of a Roman villa 
were discovered. The excavation is being carefully 
carried on under Mr. Maudslay’s supervision. 


A curious custom has just been observed in the 
parish church of St. Ives, Hunts. Dr. Robert Wilde, 
who died in August, 1678, bequeathed £50, the yearly 
interest of which was to be expended in the purchase 
of six Bibles, not exceeding the price of 7s. 6d. each, 
which should be “‘ cast for by dice” on the Commu- 
nion Table every year, by six boys and six girls of the 
town. A piece of ground was bought with this £50, 
and is now known as ‘‘ Bible Orchard.” The legacy 
also provided for the payment of Ios. yearly to the 
vicar for preaching a sermon on the occasion ‘‘com- 
mending the excellency, the perfection, and Divine 











authority of the Holy Scriptures.” This singular 
custom has been regularly observed in the church 
since the death of the testator, but representations 
having been made to the bishop of the diocese, the 
practice of throwing the dice on the Communion 
Table was discontinued some years ago, and the 
raffling now takes place on a table erected at the 
chancel steps. The highest throw this year (three 
times, with three dice) was 37, by a little girl. The 
vicar (Rev. E. Tottenham) preached a sermon from 
the words, “ From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures,” 


It is proposed to restore the body of the ancient 
but small church of Boxwell, which is the parish 
church of the village of Leighterton. It was fre- 
quently used by Prince Rupert during the wars between 
Charles I. and his Parliament, and contains many 
historic mementoes. The chancel, which is in de- 
cent repair, contains mural tablets of the Huntley 
family. The estate is for the present in the Chancery 
Court, and the church, which is used on four occasions 
during the year only (Leighterton Church being used 
generally for service), is in a most dilapidated con- 
dition. 


In June last, a gravestone in the form of a coffin, 
and bearing a cross, was discovered at Strata Florida 
Abbey, where excavations have been resumed. 


An ancient canoe has been found in the Tunhévd 
Fjord, in Valders, in South Central Norway. It has 
been hollowed out by means of red-hot stones, and is 
44 metres long and 80 centimetres broad. It is in 
fair condition. The find is of interest, as no other 
primitive vessel of the kind has been found inland in 
Norway. The boat will be sent to the Museum at 
Christiania. 


Devizes Castle, the residence of the late Mr. R. V. 
Leach, and which possesses many interesting historic 
associations, is to be offered for sale by auction, with 
all its surroundings, during the ensuing month. 


It is proposed to rebuild the chancel of Chisle- 
borough Church, placing a vestry on the north side. 
The present chancel is little better than a barn. The 
new work of the chancel will stand on the same lines 
as the old, with the exception of being slightly 
diminished in length. The central tower and spire 
are old, the spire being a somewhat unusual feature 
in Somersetshire churches.—Suilder. 


The existence of Barnard’s Inn has been threatened 
for some time, and it is gratifying to know that there 
are those interested who will make a stand in its 
behalf. On June 20 last the property was offered for 
G2 
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sale by auction by Messrs. E. Fox and Bousfield at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard. After the auctioneer 
had described the property and invited biddings, Mr. 
T. W. Staplee Firth, of the firm of Godfrey, Rhodes 
and Co., solicitors, of Chancery Lane, for Mr. P. A. 
Vidler, gave notice in the following words: ‘I have 
to give notice on behalf of Mr. Percy Alexander 
Vidler that a writ has been issued against Mr. Bartle 
John Laurie Frere, as the trustee for the sale of this 
property, and the writ has been registered as a lis 
pendens, and any purchase made will be subject to 
this lis pendens and the writ.” On the sale being 
proceeded with, the ultimate bid of £49,400 was 
reached, which, however, was not accepted, and the 
property was bought in for £56,000. The writ has 
been issued on behalf of Mr. Vidler and other law 
students, who claim that Barnard’s Inn is one of the 
old institutions founded for the purpose of the further- 
ance and learning of the practice of the law, and is 
therefore held in trust for law students by the Prin- 
cipal and Ancients. 


On June 15 last the members of the Newcastle 
Society. of Antiquaries, accompanied by several friends, 
made an inspection of the relics of old Newcastle, 
to be found in the vicinity of the Quayside. Up- 
wards of sixty ladies and gentlemen participated in 
the proceedings. The party met at the Guildhall at 
two o'clock, where they examined the Old Council 
Chamber, and the Merchants’ Court. The house 
occupied during the latter part of last century by 
Aubone Surtees, on the Sandhill, was next visited, as 
were also two other ancient houses in that place. 
No. 1, Quayside, now used as a restaurant, was also 
inspected, and in all these places magnificent fire- 
places of an ancient date were seen. Proceeding 
along the Quayside, the visitors enjoyed a thorough 
ramble over the Trinity House, before the ascent to 
All Saints’ Church was made, at which place the 
Thornton Brass Monument and the massive com- 
munion plate were shown by the Vicar. The inspec- 
tion terminated with a visit to the Jesus Hospital, 
the features of special attention there being the fine 
old staircase with its curious carving. 


An appeal, it is stated, will be made for subscrip- 
tions in aid of preserving Crowland, or Croyland 
Abbey—‘‘ well known as a national monument ”— 
from becoming a total ruin. The beautiful relic 
stands over St. Guthlac’s tomb in South Holland, 
Lincolnshire, south-east of Deeping Fer, on the right 
bank of the Welland (locally known as the Wash), 
and by the borders of Cambridgeshire, and North- 
amptonshire. In the midst of the then well-nigh im- 
passable marshes, and not many years after the land- 
ing of St. Augustine at Ebbe’s Fleet in the Isle of 


Thanet, a hermitage was set up here by Guthlan, 
a scion of the line of Mercian kings. This, in 716, 
temp. Aithelbald, over-lord of Mercia, was replaced 
by a Benedictine monastery, which, raised upon piles 
of ash and oak, the Danes pillaged and burned in 870, 
together with Medehamstead (Peterborough), Ely, 
Thorney, and Soham. Rebuilt by Aédraed, or rather 
by Aithelrhaed II., it was again sacked and destroyed 
on the subjugation of Mercia and East Anglia by Knut. 
In 1112 the Abbot Jofferhaed re-established the 
monastery on a scale it had never reached before. 
At the dissolution its estates and manors were assessed 
as worth, este Dugdale, £1,083 15s. 10d. a year. 
The site was then made over to Edward Lord 
Clinton. The present church of SS. Bartholomew 
and Guthlac, having tower, nave, and chancel, was 
formed out of the Abbey. Some years ago the late 
Sir George Gilbert Scott directed a reconstruction of 
a portion of the old western front. The learned 
Ingulphus (1030-1109) was Abbot of Croyland ; and 
in this parish (its population now about 3,000) was 
founded, soon after the Conquest, and before the 
eleventh century, the earliest school of any importance 
for the young in England.— Builder. 


The following official contradiction of the supposed 
vandalism at Christchurch has been hailed with much 
satisfaction : (Zo the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily News.”)— 
S1r,—A report has been very widely circulated by 
the Press that the Town Council of Christchurch are 
intending to pull down the remains of the unique 
Norman domestic buildings to the north-east of the 
Priory Church. As so many anxious inquiries are 
being made by lovers of antiquity, and by various 
antiquarian and archeological societies, and as the 
names of the Earl of Malmesbury and Sir George 
Meyrick are mentioned in the report as sanctioning 
the alleged act of vandalism, the Town Council are 
desirous of stating most emphatically that there is 
not an atom of truth in this report. The beautiful 
ruins referred to are on private grounds, and there has 
been no idea of interfering with them in any way. 
The Castle-hill and keep, which are not far from the 
Norman ruins, and which belong to Sir George 
Meyrick, are looked upon by the inhabitants of 
Christchurch as one of the most important and inter- 
esting features of their ancient town. They had long 
been desirous of obtaining the power effectually to 
protect and preserve these ruins, and to improve their 
surroundings. Soon after the incorporation of the town 
by the new charter, the Council applied to Sir George 
Meyrick with this object, and he at once most kindly 
and sympathetically expressed willingness to assist 
them. -He has consented to grant a lease of the 
premises to the Corporation at a nominal rent. He 
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proposes to pull down some red-brick buildings long 
disused and out of repair, which are not only un- 
sightly, but interfere with the view both of the Castle 
ruins and Priory Church. A small portion of these 
buildings belongs to Lord Malmesbury, and his lord- 
ship, on hearing of the wishes of the Council, at once 
most generously offered to give them any interest he 
had therein. The Council’s intentions now are to 
make these ruins still more attractive to the public, by 
providing a more sightly approach and easier access 
to them; and to take steps to arrest the natural 
decay, and to prevent the damage by boys and others 
from which these ruins have seriously suffered for 
some years past. The Council feel sure that this 
announcement of their intention will at once show 
how untrue and unjust is the charge of vandalism 
which has been brought against them.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, Risdon D. Sharp, Town 
Clerk, Christchurch, Hants. 


The bust of a woman carved upon a horse’s tooth, 
found by M. Piette in the grotto of the Mas-d’Azil, in 
France, has been presented by M. Milne Edwards to 
the Institute of France, and is pronounced by the 
authorities as indisputably the most ancient represen- 
tation that is known of woman. She had lived in the 
mammoth or quaternary period, when the woolly ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, the British lion, and the great 
cave bear roamed in our land. Some geologists 
say that was 20,000 years ago; some that it was 
100,000. One thing is noteworthy, that this ancient 
woman, as figured, might, were she alive to-day, 
marry and have children. There is nothing of the 
ape about her appearance. M. Piette has also found, 
in the same excavations, figures of divers - animals, 
among them being a bird and a horse. The latter 
is remarkable as showing the straight and zebra-like 
mane and the striped flanks. It is, indeed, identical 
with a race of wild horses still to be met with in 
certain parts of Asiatic Russia. In this case, also, 
there is no evidence of any change of specific character 
since the mammoth period. 


The following communication from Paris appeared 
recently in the Datly News:—The statue of Shake- 
speare, which is to be erected at the meeting of the 
Avenue of Messina and the Boulevard Haussmann, 
was presented to the city of Paris by an Englishman, 
Mr. Knighton, Vice-President of the International 
Literary Association. M. Fournier, the sculptor, had 
prepared for this work by studies of Shakespeare, and 
of the memorials at Stratford-on-Avon and elsewhere. 
Dante is the only other foreigner that has a statue in 
Paris. If another Englishman were ever to obtain 
such an honour, that man would be Sir Isaac Newton, 


who, with Shakespeare, is considered to be a glory to 
humankind rather than to England alone. 


A Biblical Museum has recently been formed at the 
offices of the Sunday School Institute, in Serjeants’ 
Inn, Fleet Street, which is open free to the public 
every day. Among the principal contents are casts of 
Assyrian bas-reliefs in the British Museum, of the 
Rosetta and Moabite stones, and of the Siloam inscrip- 
tion ; models of ancient Jerusalem, of Herod’s temple, 
and of ancient Athens ; a series of coins illustrating 
the history of the Jews, and antiquities from Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, including several presented by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund ; and, lastly, modern objects 
illustrating the ancient mode of life and the modern 
religious customs of the Jews. The honorary curator 
of the museum is the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, who will be 
glad to receive any help towards the collection either 
in money or in kind. . 


An Order in Council has been published, ordering 
and prescribing that certain monuments shall be 
deemed to be ancient monuments within the meaning 
of the Act of 1882. Section 10 of that Act provides 
that her Majesty may, by Order in Council, declare 
that any monument of a like character to the monu- 
ments described in the schedule to the Act shall be 
deemed to be an ancient monument. The monuments 
now declared to be ancient are the Nine Stones, Win- 
terbourne Abbas, near Dorchester ; the Chambered 
Long Barrow, known as the Gray Mare and Colts, 
near Gorwell, in the county of Dorset; the Stone 
Circle on Tenant Hill, Kingston Russell Farm, near 
Dorchester; and five monuments in the county of 
Wigtown. 


Marie Antoinette’s scissors, and also her penknife, 


_were recently sold at auction among a large catalogue 


of curiosities, and brought £26. 


Arrangements have now been made for holding the 
tenth annual ecclesiastical art exhibition in connection 
with the forthcoming Church Congress at Manchester. 
The loans will embrace goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ 
work, ancient and modern, ecclesiastical metal work 
in general, embroidery, needlework, tapestry, wood 
and ivory carving, ecclesiastical furniture, paintings, 
drawings, architectural designs for churches and 
schools, photographs, books, and MSS. 


There is a recent report, which we have not seen 
contradicted, of the discovery in the national archives 
at Paris of the bills or factures for the famous ‘‘ hat 
and redingote grise” of the First Napoleon, which 
have been immortalised by Beranger. According to 
these documents the ‘‘hat” was worth 60 francs, or 
£2 8s. while the vedingote grise originally cost 
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160 francs, or £6 8s. Strange to say, these historic 
objects, fer which many a collector would give thou- 
sands, have been allowed to remain in the lumber- 
rooms of the Louvre instead of being placed in the 
Museum of Artillery at the Invalides. 


The ancient parish church of Northstoke, a secluded 
village under the south-west brow of Lansdown, is 
unfortunately being restored under the advice of Major 
Davis. The little church, ‘with square tower and 
every mark of hoar antiqueness,” stands on an emi- 
nence at the east end of the village, and its history and 
strange mutations have already been graphically 
depicted by the rector. Here we have a microcosm 
of the salient features of English history. For a 
thousand years or more the site of the church has 
been dedicated to religious uses. ‘‘ The visible indi- 
cations of a very early church are the stair turret of 
the tower, a Norman buttress on the south side, 
marks of the existence of a rood-loft in the chancel 
arch, and the font (which we should say is Norman, 
if not older). The church is probably in part the 
original structure, in part renewed (there is no doubt of 
this) with the materials of the original church erected 
by the monks of Bath.” The neglect of past and present 
generations is seen in the dilapidated and in some 
sense dangerous condition of the structure. In the 
middle of the last century something was done in the 
way of repairs. Three of the bells were sold for 
456, and the money was spent in repairing the 
church. The chancel is fairly sound, having been 
repaired thirty years or more ago ; but the condition 
of the church, both inside and out, as a result of 
long years of neglect, has fallen into a sadly forlorn 
and dilapidated condition. It has more historic than 
architectural interest, but it possesses some features 
that will find favour with the antiquary. The pre- 
sent church of St. Martin is built on the model of 
the church of St. Martin at Canterbury, which, if 
not the very oldest, is one of the oldest churches 
in England. The communion cup bears the date of 
1571. 

Although the plea we made for the preservation of 
Fairfax House, Putney, was of no avail, and the pleas- 
ing prospect of retaining it as the home of a public 
library was not realized by the Putney people ; yet it 
is something to hear of the salvage of spars from the 
wreck, We learn that the Queen Anne doorway of 
Fairfax House has been bought by Mr. S. Lucas, 
A.R.A., and will be re-erected at his house in West 
Hampstead. 


On July 10, the famous historical estate of Straw- 
berry Hill, Twickenham, formerly the residence of 
Horace Walpole, and in more recent times of Frances, 
Countess of Waldegrave, was submitted to competi- 


tion before a large attendance at the Auction Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard. The buildings started with an 
offer of £15,000; and as this was the sole bid made 
the auctioneer said he should withdraw the property 
considerably more than £100,000 having been ex- 
pended upon one wing of the mansion alone. 


In a recent letter to the Z¢mes, Mr. James Glaisher, 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, wrote as follows :—‘‘ I have great 
pleasure in communicating a discovery recently made 
in Jerusalem by Herr Conrad Schick. It appears to 
be nothing less than the ‘ Pool called in the Hebrew 
tongue Bethesda’ (Bethsaida, or Bethzatha, St. John 
v. 5). An apparently uninterrupted chain of evidence 
from the year A D. 333 to the year 1180 speaks of the 
Probatica Piscina as near the Church of St. Anne, The 
place spoken of is said by the earliest writers to have 
formerly had five porches, then in ruins. Nothing 
was known of the pool described by those writers until 
quite recently, when certain works carried on by the 
Algerian monks laid bare a large tank or cistern cut 
in the rock to a depth of 30 feet. It lies under, but 
not immediately under, a later building, a church with 
an apse at the east end. The cistern is 55 feet long 
from east to west ; north and south it measures 12$ft. 
in breadth. A flight of twenty-four steps leads down 
into the pool from the eastern scarp of rock. Now the 
first requisite for the site of the pool of Bethesda is 
that it should be possible to have five porches. ‘The 
only way in which this requisite could be satisfied is 
that the pool should be what is called a twin pool, 
such as that discovered close to the Convent of the 
Sisters of Sion—that is to say, two pools lying side by 
side, having one portico on each of the four sides thus 
formed, and one between them on the wall of separa- 
tion. Herr Schick now reports that he has found a 
continuation of the pool, or rather a sister pool, lying 
end to end, 60 feet long, and of the same breadth as the 
first. We are, therefore, able to make out a reason- 
ably strong case for identifying the newly-discovered 
twin pool with the Pool of Bethesda. The historical 
evidence in favour of this site is as strong as that 
which connects the Holy Sepulchre with the site 
adopted by Constantine. In the minds of most, I 
think it will be acknowledged that we have here the 
ancient Pool of Bethesda.” 


By command, Mr. Loftie’s Kensington: Pictur- 
esque and Historical, to be issued by subscription 
during the coming autumn, is dedicated to the 
Queen, which is the third work from the Leaden- 
hall Press thus honoured. Beautifully illustrated 
on every page, this sumptuous work, we learn, has 
cost in its production a large sum represented by 


four figures. 
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Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


——— 
Essex Archzological Society.—May 31.—Ex- 


cursion to Maldon, in pursuance of a recent resolution 
to hold quarterly supplementary meetings. Chairman, 
Mr. E. A. Fitch, Mayor of Maldon, who exhibited 
the borough regalia and a collection of charters.— 
The Rev. H. L. Elliot read a paper upon a painting 
which was lying on the table, of a tile discovered two 
years ago built into the jamb of the Church of St. 
Mary-at-the-Hythe. This bore the arms of the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Counts of Flanders, who were con- 
nected with that district in commerce, which no doubt 
accounted for the tile being found there. Its date 
was probably between 1450 and 1475.—The Mayor 
asked whether the Bourcher, lord of the Manor 
of Maldon, who was buried at Beeleigh Abbey, 
had any connection with the tile. John, first Lord 
Bourcher, who was born in 1329, spent most of his 
time in France prosecuting the right of Edward III. 
to the French throne, and his grandson, the Earl of 
Essex, was governor of Flanders under Richard II., 
and died in 1483.—Mr. Horace Round then read a 
paper upon the early history of Maldon, a subject which 
he thought had been greatly neglected, considering the 
prominent position the town occupied in warfare with 
the Danes and its supposed connection with the Scan- 
dinavians. It appeared from early records that the 
service Maldon rendered to the king in warfare was to 
send him a horse when he called out his land forces, 
and a ship when he was engaged in war at sea, and 
in a remarkable old charter granted to the town by 
Henry II. it was stipulated that these services should 
be rendered for forty days. This was different from 
the services of Colchester, which had to make a yearly 
payment, whether the king was at war or not. The 
charter of Henry II. was no doubt obtained through 
the great influence which William, Earl of Essex, 
exercised over the king. Mr. Round also gave in- 
teresting particulars of the history of the manors of 
Maldon.—In answer to a question, Mr. Round said 
at present there was no explanation of the curious 
custom in some estates in Maldon of freehold land 
descending to the youngest son and copyhold to the 
eldest ; the same custom existed in other places.— 
The Mayor said he was holder of one of the oldest 
tenancies probably in the kingdom. It was a farm of 
500 acres near St. Mary’s Church, and originally be- 
longed to the founders of St. Martin’s-le-Grand in 
1548; it was surrendered with the church to West- 
minster Abbey, and had ever since continued in pos- 
session of the dean and chapter of Westminster. The 
tenancy was supposed to have existed from 1056. 
The borough mace was a handsome one of silver gilt, 
made by Francis Garthorne, a famous worker of plate, 
and presented to the town in 1687 by John Pound, 
then mayor. The seal was presented in 1682 by 
William Vernon, who was then mayor, and there was 
also on the table a wax impression of the old Admiralty 
seal, which had been lost. The Town Hall itself 
was an interesting building. It was the old D’Arcy 


tower, and was erected by Sir Robert d’Arcy, M.P. 
for the borough, in the first year of Henry VI. On 
the west side of the town was the old Saxon camp, 
comprising about twenty-two acres, with the road to 
Chelmsford running through it. Three sides of it 
were visible, and near by was ‘* Cromwell’s Spring,” 
which was still used by the borough.—The members 
then proceeded to All Saints’ Church, A remark- 
able feature of the building is the triangular-made 
Norman tower, which is a style rarely to be met 
with in the country. There are six bells, three of 
which date from 1707 to 1790. The church has 
suffered more from the vandalism of the past, and 
recent restoration, than from the effects of time. 
Monuments have been demolished wholesale, brasses 
abstracted, and the ceiling of the chancel has been 
decorated with a gorgeous array of stars on a blue 
ground, and devices on the walls in most questionable 
taste. On the south side, the windows towards the 
west end of it are richly carved and decorated, and 
the arcading under these windows is beautiful and 
effective, of the decorative age. This south side was 
formerly two chantries, and the opinion was expressed 
that the eastern end was the D’Arcy Chapel, while 
the western end was the chapel of the Holy Trinity. 
The chancel leans to one side, like many of the Suffolk 
churches, emblematical of our Saviour’s head re- 
clining on the cross. Beneath the southern aisle is a 
crypt, entered from one of the arches of the arcade, 
in which were found, when opened some time since, 
human bones. Mr. H. W. King made a few remarks 
upon the monuments, alluding to one to Hester Black- 
borough, an ancestor of John Milton.— The next point 
visited was the site of the Saxon Camp, which com- 
mands a fine view of distant country, with the river 
Chelmer, and the new Dengie Hundred railway, now 
under construction, in the foreground; but even the 
inequalities of the ground, which formerly made the 
camp distinguishable, are now hardly recognisable. 
It was the scene of two battles—one when Edward 
the Elder was encamped here to oppose an incursion 
of the Danes, when in 921 they besieged it to no 
purpose ; and the other when in 994 the Danes, under 
Ulaff, again attacked it, and the Earl of Byrhtoth 
coming to the relief, the Saxon army was defeated, 
and the earl himself slain.—The company then pro- 
ceeded to Beeleigh Abbey. The abbey was founded 
in 1180 by Robert de Mantell for monks of the Pre- 
monstratensian Order.—The next place visited was 
the Spital, now turned into a barn. It is a cruciform 
building, which formerly served as the church to the 
hospital adjoining. Possibly it was a leper hospital : 
and its position is remote, and a hospital for lepers is 
said to have been founded here by one of the kings 
of England, and afterwards united to ae Abbey. 
What remains of the old edifice is composed of stoneand 
a considerable admixture of Roman tile. The exterior 
of the south side is picturesque. It contains three lancet 
windows.—From this little chapel the company pro- 
ceeded to St. Mary’s-at-the-Hythe Church, said to 
have been founded in 1056 by Ingelric, a Saxon earl, 
and which once served as a sea-mark. The tower is 
a massive structure. The base of it is stone, and the 
upper part brick, a brief having been granted by 
Charles I. to repair it when it had fallen into a ruinous 
condition. There is a fine view from the top looking 
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out to sea. The interior of the church has recentl 
been restored at some cost. There is a rood lo 
staircase, which was opened out at the time of restora- 
tion ; and a small piece of fresco painting of two 
female figures was displayed for the archzologists’ in- 
spection. The last item on the programme was the 
library, which is to be found in an upper chamber, 
built out of part of the old Church of St. Peter. The 
library, consisting of 5,400 volumes, was presented 
to the town (to which he was a great benefactor) by 
Dr. Plume (Archdeacon of Rochester), who was 
born in 1630. He founded the Plumian professor- 
ship of astronomy and experimental science at Cam- 
bridge. Some of the books are rare and curious.— 
A detachment of the party from Colchester, under 
Mr. Laver’s guidance, had visited en route a farm- 
house at Tiptree, built out of the material of Tiptree 
Priory of Black Canons; one of the many small 
priories given to Cardinal Wolsey by Henry VIII., 
and then at his fall granted to John Hudleston, from 
whom, through various others, it passed to the DuCane 
family. The party also made a halt at Heybridge 
Church, the form of its windows, and the nave, its 
font made out of a Norman capital, and the evidences 
of a Norman apse, all showing its constructions of 
that date. On the north wall of chancel is a carved 
monument, 1627, to Thos. Freshwater. 

Archeological Institute.—June 7.—Paper on the 
Recent Discovery of an Anchorite’s Cell at Ongar, in 
Essex, by the Rev. E. S. Dewick ; and remarks on 
Norman Masonry and Masons’ Marks by Mr. J. Park 
Harrison. The diagonal linescommonin much Norman 
work and the identification of certain marks were the 
theme of discussion. A large collection of Hittite 
and Phcenician objects were shown by the Rev. 
Greville Chester, and a snuff-box, having a presumable 
portrait of Beau Nash, was exhibited by Mr. R. S. 
Ferguson. Mr. Micklethwaite presided, and the 
meeting was addressed by the Rev. Prebendary 
Scarth, Mr. Hope, and others. 

Upper Norwood Athenzeum.—May.—Fourth 
excursion of the year, to inspect the two stone circles 
at Addington Park, Kent. Paper by Mr. Samuel 
Bowyer. Reference was made to the description of 
these stones (with Kit’s Cotty House) in Archaologia, 
vol. ii. : ‘‘ About 500 paces north-east of Addington 
Church, in a rabbit warren upon a little eminence—in 
fact, a pyramid—are the remains of the large stones in 
an oval form. The inside of the area from east to 
west is 50 paces ; the breadth in the middle from north 
to south is 42 paces; at the east end is a flat stone, 

laced like that called the altar at Stonehenge. It is 
in the longest part 9 feet, in the broadest 7 feet, and 
in its thickness 2 feet. Behind, to the north, is 
another flat stone, which seems to have stood upright, 
now thrown down. This is 15 feet long, 7 feet wide, 
and 2 feet thick. The stone next the altar in 
the north side is 7 feet high, 7 feet wide, and 2 feet 
thick ; the top of this has been broken off. There 
are but two others which appear above the surface 
of the ground, about 2 feet high. One may easily 
trace the remains of 17 of them, but, from the 
distances between them, nearly equal, more than 20 
would be required to complete the oval of only one 
row. The soil or sand seems washed over them, and 
others had been taken away for mending roads, for 





building, or to make steps for stiles. The stones are 
of the same species as at Stonehenge, set up in like 
form, but smaller, yet doubtless designed for the same 
use. About 130 paces to the north-west is another 
heap of large stones, tumbled inwards one upon 
another. It had 6 stones, each stone 7 feet 
wide, 2 feet thick, perhaps 19 feet high. It seems 
broken off at the base. These bases are equi-distant, 
three paces apart, but in a circle, not oval, as the 
other. Harris, in his Ken¢, suggests that an oak 
tree stood in the circle, and the stones were seats, 
Hardly so, because of their height ; and this author 
does not mention the altar, nor the heap of stones 
lying near. It is evident he never saw them, or he 
must have been led to think that two such monuments 
of antiquity so near to each other must have been placed 
intentionally, and surely erected upon some extraordi- 
nary occasion. I prefer to conjecture that, like Stone- 
henge, on Salisbury Plain, Rollich Stones, in Oxford- 
shire, and many in Anglesea, Cornwall, Wales, and 
Cumberland, these stones were the temples of ancient 
Britons. Authorities differ ; and I think some of the 
learned among ourselves will suggest them to be burial- 
places. When we open the great storehouse, not only 
of Divine truth, but of authentic history, we find the 
clearest record that circles of stone were set up for 
sacred and solemn purposes. The stones which were 
taken by Joshua out of the bed of the Jordan and set 
up in Gilgal supply the most remarkable example. 
The name Gilgal itself signifies a circle. Gilgal sub- 
sequently became a place not only of sacred 
observances, but for the’ most solemn acts of secular 
government. It was long a controversy (idle enough 
as such controversies generally are) whether Stone- 
henge was appropriated to religious or to civil pur- 
poses. Ifit is to be regarded as a Druidical monument 
the discussion is altogether needless, for the Druids 
were at one and the same time the ministers of religion, 
the legislators, and likewise the judges amongst the 
people. The account which Julius Cesar gives of the 
Druids of Gaul, marked as it is by his usual clearness 
and sagacity, may be received without hesitation as a 
description of the Druids of Britain, for he says, ‘ The 


system of Druidism fs thought to have been formed in - 


Britain, and from thence carried over into Gaul ; and 
now those who wish to be more accurately versed in 
it for the most part go thither (z.¢., to Britain) in order 
to become acquainted with it.’ All over the world 
are found these kind of unhewn stones, marking the 
places of worship among the ancients. Stones have 
also been used for ceremonial purposes in various 
ways. ‘There is the Coronation Stone in the chair in 
Westminster Abbey. The stone called the King’s 
Stone at Kingston-on-Thames is the one on which 
the Saxon kings were crowned. The Old Testament 
gives many examples of the direction to use as altars 
unhewn stones. These circles at Addington are 
monuments which none would like to see destroyed or 
hidden without regret. Concerning the relics of 
the past, Ruskin has said, ‘The dead have still 
their right in them, that which they laboured for 
—the praise of achievement, or the expression of 
religious feeling, or whatsoever else it might be 
which they intended to be permanent—we have no 
right to obliterate. What we ourselves have built 
we are at liberty to destroy, but what other men 
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laboured at does not pass away at their death, and 
does not remain vested in us only; it passes and be- 
longs to all their successors.’ About seven miles from 
Bristol is a small parish called Stanton Drew. The 
name is held to mean the stone town of the Druids. 
The Druidical circles, in their uniformity of character, 
present the indubitable evidence that they were 
symbolical of the mysteries of the prevailing religion 
of the country. These were essentially religious 
edifices. They were probably at the same time what 
the Icelandic writers call doom-rings or circles of 
judgment.” 

‘ ex Field Club.—May 21.—The members met 
at Colchester Castle. An inspection was made of the 
museum, and Mr. Acland drew the attention of the 
visitors to some of the more interesting objects therein 
exhibited. Mr. Laver also addressed them in the large 
quadrangle of the castle, on some points in the history 
and construction of this building, after which St. 
Botolph’s Priory, St. John’s Abbeygate, Holy Trinity 
Church, and Balkern Gate, and portions of the Roman 
Walls were visited. Brakes were mounted to visit the 
earthwork at Lexden and Stanway, and the church 
and grand gateway of Layer Marney. Mr. Laver, 
who acted as archeological conductor, called atten- 
tion to some points of interest in the church and 
tower, and expressed his great gratification in finding 
that this fine gateway had at last come into the posses- 
sion of one who understood its value, and took such 
care in its preservation, presenting a great contrast to 
the utter neglect exhibited for so very many years. 
Carriages were again mounted, and the drive was con- 
tinued to Copford Church, where the Rev. R. Ruck- 
Keene received the visitors, and kindly showed them 
the building, giving much information on all the inter- 
esting features of this unique church. The journey 
was then continued to Colchester. In the evening a 
meeting was held, when Mr. Harwood exhibited a 
large collection of bees of this district, and made some 
remarks thereon, Mr. Shenstone doing the same with 
botany, and Mr. F, Beaumont showed beads, weapons, 
bones, and vases, found in the lately discovered 
Saxon burial ground at Feering, on all of which there 
were interesting discussions. 

Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club.—May 26.— 
Visit to Dromore and the vicinity. The party, reach- 
ing Dromore about noon, proceeded first to the old 
Bishop’s Palace, which has some historical interest, as 
having been the residence for many years of Dr. Percy, 
Protestant Bishop of the diocese, the author of 7he 
Reliques of English Poetry. Yt was here several of 
his ballads were written, including the well-known 
“O1! Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ me?” After the 
consolidation of the Irish sees the property was sold, 
and, on the recent death of the proprietor, was con- 
verted into a Jesuit seminary. In a corner of the 
grounds is the *‘ Mass Forth,” an ancient fort, with a 
very deep and perfect ditch and lofty rampart. It 
derives its local name from having been used by the 
Catholic clergy for the celebration of the mass during 
the days of the proscription. From the palace the route 
was taken towards Gilhall, but a halt was made by the 
way at another very fine double fort, close to the banks 
of the Lagan. On returning to Dromore, a visit was 
paid to the Cathedral, where lie the remains of Jeremy 
Taylor and Mr. Stott, a bleacher of literary repute, 


whom Byron has rather unfairly pilloried in his 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, under the epi- 
thet of ‘‘ Grovelling Stott,” the adjective being pre- 
sumably intended for his standing as a poet rather than 
his character as a man. The remains of the ancient 
cross, recently set up adjoining the Cathedral, were 
then visited, and focussed by the cameras of the party, 
The cross, which has been very neatly and appropri- 
ately restored, bears the following inscription: “ The 
ancient historical cross of Dromore, erected and re- 
stored after many years of neglect, by public subscrip- 
tion, to which the Board of Works were contributors, 
under the auspices of the Town Commissioners of 
Dromore—1887.” 

Edinburgh Naturalists’ Field Club and Micro- 
scopical Society.—June 6.—Visit to Restalrig 
Churchyard. Mr. T. A. Douglas Wood read a few 
notes on the old church with its adjacent mausoleum, 
The former, he observed, was almost demolished by 
order of an Act of the General Assembly of 1560. 
The choir only was allowed to remain, and it was 
rebuilt in 1836 under the Church Extension Scheme 
of Dr. Chalmers. It was of the early English Gothic 
description, with high roof, and on its walls were 
monuments to Dr. Andrew Wood and Louis Cauvin. 
Mr. Wood also referred to St. Margaret’s Well, which 
stood near St. Margaret’s Station, and from which 
the monks used to procure their supply of water. 
Owing to the formation of the railway, it had to be 
removed, and now occupied a more favourable spot in 
the Queen’s Park. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—June 5.— 
The first of a series of three papers on the rise of 
Gothic architecture in England was read by Mr. Alex. 
N. Paterson, M.A., his subject being ‘‘ Norman.” 
The paper was divided into four sections, the first 
being an historical sketch of the development of 
Romanesque architecture from the remains of ancient 
Rome, and the subsequent evolution from it of the 
Norman style, first in Normandy, thereafter in Eng- 
land. An investigation into the intrinsic principles of 
the style formed the subject matter of the second 
section, special attention being given to the develop- 
ment of the subordinated semicircular arch and the 
progress in the art of vaulting. An analysis of various 
characteristic details—mouldings, ornaments, capitals, 
etc.—was the third point to which attention was de- 
voted ; while in the fourth a brief description was 
given of some of the more important examples of the 
style in England and Scotland. The various points 
were illustrated with drawings and sketches, 

Bradford Historical rm. Antiquarian Society. 
—June 2.—Visit to Bierley Hall. The hall contains 
many valuable portraits of the Richardson family, and 
excellent examples of antique furniture, in addition to 
the fine oak wainscoting of several of the rooms, all 
of which are in splendid keeping. The grounds con- 
tain the remains of a famous cedar of Lebanon, now 
almost lifeless, and a series of artificial lakes of con- 
siderable extent. In order to still further render the 
visit appreciable, Mr. T. T. Empsall, the president of 
the society, gave an interesting sketch of the history 
of Bierley Hall, with references to its most distin- 
guished occupants. The mansion was erected in 1623, 
by William Richardson, upon the site of a still older 
residence of the family, The house was then of a 
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middle-class character. Its ones me enlargement 
was probably due to the celebrated Dr. Richardson, 
the great botanist, and son of William Richardson. 
From early youth his taste for botany was very great, 
and in his maturer years he became an acknowledged 
authority on botanical subjects, as his contemporaries, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Hans Sloane, and Thoresby, 
were in kindred subjects. In 1712 Dr. Richardson 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and to the 
close of his life enjoyed the friendship of its president, 
Sir Hans Sloane, and other distinguished antiquaries 
and scholars. When Dr. Richardson took up his 
residence at Bierley Hall, the house and grounds were 
made more suitable to his advanced tastes, and, as 
sketched by Warburton at the commencement of last 
century, the former was a cosy, compact dwelling. By 
the assistance of scattered notes on the subject, a 
tolerable idea may also be obtained of the extent and 
wealth of its surroundings. Although Dr. Richard- 
son’s taste for botany was pre-eminent, he was not 
entirely absorbed by it. He possessed a small museum, 
containing a collection of coins, objects of natural 
history, fossils, and various antiquities, besides the 
celebrated Hopkinson and other MSS. While adding 
to his museum, and extending his knowledge of anti- 
quarian subjects, combined with the practice of 
medicine, the doctor gave full rein to his botanical 
inclinations by preparing his grounds for a display of 
both native and exotic plants, which in course of time 
became the admiration of all his distinguished visitors. 
Of the contents of this garden he made methodical 
and careful notes, and left a catalogue, now in the 
Eshton Hall library, which occupied seven years in 
preparation. The celebrated cedar of Lebanon, Mr. 
Empsall had reason for believing, was raised by Dr. 
Richardson from a cone sent him by Dr. Sherard, 
some time English Consul at Smyrna, and not from a 
seedling plant forwarded by Sir Hans Sloane. Dr. 
Richardson died in 1741, and was succeeded at Bierley 
by his son, the second Dr. Richardson, who died 1781. 
Although the latter inherited his father’s abilities and 
some of his tastes, having added largely to the museum 
and to the collection of pictures and coins, he ap- 
parently lacked the botanical passion possessed by his 
distinguished parent. The botanic garden became 
uncared for, and ultimately disappeared, not even its 
boundaries being clearly traceable, so that by sub- 
sequent alterations and deteriorations the wealth and 
extent of its horticultural treasures exist only in the 
traditions of the place. Some account was also given 
of the subsequent owners and occupiers of Bierley 
Hall. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—June 4.— 
Visit to Redesdale. The first calling place was the 
place where lies what is left of “ Robin of Risingham,” 
which, unfortunately, is only a fragment of that in- 
teresting curiosity. Robin of Risingham is a figure 
cut in relief on a high sandstone rock a few yards to 
the west of modern Watling Street. The figure was 
originally about 4 feet high, had a panel above it 
about 29 inches long and 20 broad, as if intended for 
an inscription, and a square block or altar opposite the 
right knee. Soon the members were in the neighbour- 
hood of a British camp, and the position of the small 
Roman camp at Raylees became visible. Arrived at 
Elsdon, the Mote Hill and the Pele Tower (now the 


Rectory) were examined. Within the walls of the 
church Dr. Robertson, of Otterburn, read a paper, 
historical and descriptive, on that edifice. The church 
is dedicated to St. Cuthbert, and it is believed by 
tradition to have been visited by the monks carrying 
that saint’s body in 875. The first church at Elsdon 
was probably composed of oak, with roof of rushes, 
Of an earlier church than the present the only exist- 
ing remains are Norman pilasters, and two small 
Norman windows in the west gable, of date about 
1100 or earlier. The present church was built about 
1400, and was cruciform, with a chancel 45 feet long, 
while the nave is only 40 feet. There are two 
transepts, one called Anderson’s porch, and the other 
Hedley’s porch. The arcade is very fine in effect. 
Probably the only original windows remaining are the 
decorated window in the chancel and the lancet 
window, and the windows now existing are varied in 
design and age. In 1877 the church was restored. 
From the church the company repaired to the Mote, 
or Moat, Hill, where again Dr. Robertson was good 
enough to read a paper. The name, he suggested, 
was derived from the use to which these hills were 
put, and not from the moat which surrounded them. 
This is partly shown by the fact that mote hills are 
numerous, but are frequently only simple mounds un- 
defended by moats or ditches. The French word 
**motte” seems, said Dr. Robertson, allied to the 
word moat. It means hillock. Another French word, 
‘*motke,” which means a little earthern fortress, might 
have something to do with it. In Saxon and later 
times the barons of the district held their court on 
these mote hills. As to the origin of these hills, 
nothing is known, but looking at the high ramparts 
surrounding them, they had probably been used for 
defensive purposes. The only proof of Roman oc- 
cupation of the mote hills at Elsdon consisted in a 
Roman tablet, which was discovered in one of them. 
Mr. Arkle calculated from 12,000 to 15,000 cubic 
yards had been carried from a distance to raise the 
hills. Probably it was got from the present hollow 
forming the present road to High Moat House. The 
next visit was to the Pele Tower, which has been 
converted into a rectory. After the repast, Dr. 
Robertson read a third paper on Elsdon Tower. He 
said that when this border tower became the parson- 
age-house and the man-at-arms walked out and the 
man of peace walked in was not known. Indeed 
little was known about the tower. It was, however, 
known to have existed about the time of Sir Robert 
Umphreville, who died in 1436. The arms emblazoned 
on the tower were the arms of the Umphrevilles, and 
the inscription R D (Robert Dunnus) de Rede was 
supposed to apply to Sir Robert de Umphreville, 
Vice-Admiral of England and Lord of Redesdale and 
Kyme, who died in 1436. The tower seemed pro- 
bably to have been originally a country house or 
shooting-box, as we nowadays should call it, of the 
Lords of Redesdale, who, having their great castles 
at Harbottle and Prudhoe, would occasionally visit 
Elsdon to hunt and sport, and also to hold their court 
leets, and to execute justice on malefactors. The 
Umphrevilles were Lords of Redesdale from 1076 till 
1436. They were succeeded by Sir Walter Taylboys, 
and the Taylboys were Lords of Redesdale until 
about 1540, when it became the property by exchange 
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of lands of King Henry VIII. It remained in the 
Crown until James I., in 1604, granted it to the first 
Lord Home. Lord Home’s daughter married Lord 
Howard of Walden, who became Earl of Suffolk and 
Lord of Redesdale. Redesdale was attached to the 
Howard family until 1750, when the seignory of 
Redesdale with the advowson of Elsdon (which had 
from the Conquest belonged to the Lord of the 
Manor) was bought by the Duke of Northumberland. 
For many years it was held that ‘‘the King’s writ 
runneth not in Redesdale.” Dr. Robertson said that 
inside the square tower the massive strength of the 
walls was best observed in the drawing-room. This 
was, until Archdeacon Singleton’s time, a dark vault 
with stone-arched roof, in which the rector’s cows 
were folded, whilst the rector occupied the upstairs 
rooms. Subsequently the party went to the Roman 
station Bremenium. Mr. John Robinson, of New- 
castle, read a paper on a number of old letters and other 
documents which he had been fortunate in saving 
from destruction in the Hartley Bottie Works. Dr. 
Charlton, in his interesting lecture on ‘‘ Society in 
Northumberland in the Seventeenth Century,” which 
he delivered about twenty years ago, made mention of 
the thousands of letters, etc., belonging to the Delaval 
family, which were preserved at Ford Castle, and 
among which were letters from nearly all the principal 
families of the north of England, as well as those of 
the leading men of letters of the last century. Ever 
since the delivery of Dr. Charlton’s lecture, local 
historians had longed to have an opportunity of 
inspecting the collection at Ford. Yet during all 
these years there had been a vast pile of letters, 
despatches, and old records lying in a roofless ware- 
house not a dozen miles from where they were now 
assembled. Some few of these had been saved, but 
hundreds of valuable papers had been reduced to a 
decomposed mass of pulp, through the winters’ snows 
and summers’ rains of more than fifty years, for the 
oldest inhabitant could not remember the roof being 
on the building. It was only by a portion of the roof 
falling upon the old papers that some of those they 
saw before them had been preserved. A great number 
of letters, despatches, and royal signatures which had 
passed through the hands of the Delaval family were 
burnt about twenty years ago, when the plant of the 
Hartley Bottle Works wassold, and the historical interest 
of the burnt papers could only be estimated by the value 
of those which had been saved, which included the 
blackened but fairly preserved great seal of Henry 
VIL, the privy seal and letter of James I.; the 
autograph of Queen Anne, and that of the ill-fated 
Earl of Derwentwater. From the stone steps which 
led up to the granary John Wesley preached to the 
Hartley colliers. By the courtesy of Mr. Lumsden, 
agent to the Marchioness of Waterford, he (Mr. 
Robinson) had been allowed to inspect and collect 
what he thought would be of any interest. He began 
his labours among a vast collection of ledgers, etc., 
removed from the Hartley offices and pitched on toa 
lime-heap, with the object of compiling and tabulating 
the wages paid to the various trades and labouring 
workers in Seaton Sluice a hundred years ago, but, as 
he turned over ledger after ledger and countless piles 
of vouchers, he began to pick up packets of private 
letters of the Delavals, Irish State papers, and 


Admiralty despatches to Captain Delaval, with in- 
numerable receipts for legacies and annuities paid to 
almost every family in Northumberland of any impor- 
tance, together with thecost of cows bought at Hexham 
and Morpeth in the year 1590, as well as receipts for 
the daily articles used in castle and cot from time 
immemorial,. Among the papers which he exhibited 
were the signatures of a Fenwick, an Ogle, a Mitford, 
Ord, Lilburn, Bowes, Gray, Milbank, Brandling, 
Foster, and scores of others, whose names were inter- 
woven with border history. In the Admiralty de- 
spatch would be found names which would live as long 
as England’s naval glory was part of history. The 
name of the ill-fated Admiral Byng often appeared. 
Among the letters the most interesting was that of 
Lord Chesterfield, bearing on the Irish question. 
Next in importance were letters of Samuel Foote, the 
great actor and dramatist, whose letters were charac- 
teristic of the wit and man of the world. One of the 
most frequent and charming correspondents with the 
family was a Miss Hammond, and she was the only 
one of the writers of the letters who made a quotation 
from the poets. The collection of family letters were 
a most interesting portion of the collection, Through 
them they got glimpses of the home life. The collec- 
tion was also rich in documents of more national 
interest. There were several Portuguese letters and 
despatches ; the petition of the first English settlers in 
Caroline, who were robbed of the lands and imple- 
ments of husbandry which the Government had given 
them: ‘‘ Ye petition of ye French Protestants taken in 
ye Dutch ships ;” the names of the lords spiritual and 
temporal in the Parliament holden at Dublin, July, 
1634, and innumerable other papers and documents. 
—On the motion of Dr. Hodgkin, a hearty vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. Robinson. 

Cambridge University Association of Brass 
Collectors.—Feb. 4, 1888.—A paper was read by 
Mr. H. W. Macklin on the interesting effigy at 
Bowers Giffard, Essex, of Sir John Giffard, A.D. 1348, 
who is represented as wearing the leather jupon, now 
first developed from the older cyclas. A short sketch 
was also given of the not uneventful history of the 
brass itself, which was removed at the rebuilding of 
the church, and remained for many years in private 
hands, at one time serving the undignified purpose of 
stopping up some holes in a farmhouse store-room, 
It was restored by a late rector, the Rev. W. W. Tire- 
man, and now lies safely on the chancel floor within 
the altar rails. Rubbings were also exhibited of the 
Camberwell palimpsests and the beautiful Wensley 
priest of Flemish workmanship. 

March 3, 1888.—-Mr. L. H. Cooley read an inte- 
resting paper on the “ Brasses of Ladies,” showing 
the many changes of costume exhibited in this—by no 
means the least interesting—class of effigies. The 
illustrations covered a period of four centuries, from 
the fourteenth to the eighteenth. 

May 25, 1888.—Palimpsest brasses were treated of 
in a short paper read by the vice-president.: After 
explaining the nature of a palimpsest brass, he con- 
fined his remarks chiefly to an interesting specimen 
from Burwell, Cambridgeshire, which is doubly palimp- 
sest; part of the canopy having been cut from the 
effigy of a deacon, while the main figure itself has 
been altered from episcopal to canonical vestments, 
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At the annual election of officers Mr. T. S, Murray 
retained his post of Vice-President; Messrs. H. W. 
Macklin and S. H. Worsley, St. John’s College, were 
elected Hon. Secretary and Hon. Sub-Secretary re- 
spectively ; and Messrs, W. R. Grove, Sidney College, 
and J. E. Kershaw, Queen’s College, Editors of 
pamphlets. 

British Archeological Association. — Closing 
meeting of session, June 6, the Rev. Prebendary 
Scarth in the chair.—The progress of the arrange- 
ments for holding the Congress at Glasgow in August 
next were detailed. Mr. R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A., 
reported the discovery of a portion of a sculptured 
slab in excavations on the site of the new markets, 
Carlisle. Two figures of the Dez Matres remain on 
it in perfect preservation. A plain altar was also 
found, and the socket into which it had fitted. Mr. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., read a letter from the Town 
Clerk of Christchurch denying that the Corporation 
of that town had any intention of removing the ruins 
of the Norman House there. Mr. Roach Smith, 
F.S.A., exhibited a photograph of a curious iron figure 
of the Saviour found near Lancing, now in possession 
of the Rev. F. Haverfield. Mr. W. Myers, F.S.A., 
described various antiquities which he had obtained 
at Perugia and Fiesole. The Rev. S. M. Mayhew 
produced a large collection of antiquities found for the 
most part in London in recent years. A paper was 
then read by Mr. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the 
absence of its author, Mr. Hy. Prigg, on the discovery 
of some late Celtic objects near Elveden, Suffolk. 
The site of the discovery is the Broom Close Field, 
34 miles from Thetford. A quantity of burnt matter 
was found in excavating only 18 inches below the 
modern level. Three urns of fine wheel pottery were 
met with arranged in the form of a triangle. Among 
the remains, which were clearly sepulchral, were many 
fragments of metal bands, one of which had been 
covered with late Celticornament. Sufficient remained 
to show that they had found part of a situda lined 
inside and out. A drawing showing the form of the 
vessel was exhibited. A paper was then read by the 
Rev. S. M. Mayhew on the Romans at Filey. The 
Bay of Filey is called Portus Felix by Ptolemy. A 
Roman fort existed on the hill not far from the church, 
and many traces of it were visible after a fall of the 
cliff a few years ago. Five stone bases, socketed for 
wooden uprights, have also been discovered, as well 
as many other objects which were detailed by the 
lecturer. 

Bucks Archeological eas ca A 9.—Annual 
Meeting.—An excursion was made, and several places 
of interest in South Bucks visited. Mr. Carrington 
kindly received the party at Missenden Abbey, where 
a paper was read on the history of the place by Mr. 
Jno. Parker, one of the hon. secs. of the society. 
After Great Missenden was visited the party drove to 
Little Missenden Church, a building remarkable for 
its Norman remains. Chesham Bois Church was the 
next place of call ; here some ancient brasses attracted 
attention, one in particular to a ‘‘ Chrysom” child ; 
the old hour glass-frame is still attached to the wall 
close to the pulpit, and there are other objects of 
interest in the church. At Latimer Mansion the party 
was received by Lord Chesham, who entertained 
them, and here the annual meeting of the society was 


held, and several new members introduced. TESS 
was then made to the village of Chenies, where the 
Russell Mausoleum was inspected and described by 
the Rector. A visit to the Manor House of Chenies 
concluded a most pleasant excursion.—(Communicated 
by Mr. R. Gibbs, F.S.A.) 

Caradoc Field Club.—Meeting at Cleobury Mor- 
timer.—June 25.—Mr. and Mrs. ‘Childe explained the 
various details of the church. The present building is 
mainly Early English, but the tower is of earlier date, 
and there are also portions containing Perpendicular 
work, There are few monuments in the church, and 
these of comparatively recent date, but one of these 
has very interesting associations. It marks the resting- 
place of one of the children of the Rev. George Moul- 
trie, who was vicar of Cleobury from 1800 to 1845, 
but during part of the time lived in Shrewsbury, and 
held the curacy of St. Julian’s there. The grave in 
question is that which gave its title to the poem, “ My 
brother’s grave,” from the pen of the Rev. John 
Moultrie, vicar of Rugby. No monuments of the 
Mortimers are to be found, as with the exception of 
an infant son of Roger and Isabella Mortimer, circa 
1190, they were all buried at Wigmore, in the abbey 
they had founded there. The chief literary interest, 
however, attaching to Cleobury Mortimer centres in 
William Langland, the author of the “‘ Vision of Piers 
Plowman,” who was born in the neighbourhood about 
1331-2, and to whose memory the east window has, 
within the last few years, been very successfully filled 
with stained glass.—The party also accepted the invi- 
tation of Mr. Herbert Jones to inspect the collection 
of fossils in his possession, 
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Papers Read at the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibt- 
tion, Royal Albert Hall—Hebrew Deeds of English 
Jews before 1290, edited by M. D. Davis—Sibiio- 
theca Anglo-Judaica: A Bibliographical Guide to 
Anglo-Jewish History. By JoszeH JAcoBs and 
LuciEN WoLF. (London: Jewish Chronicle 
Office, 1887-88. 3vols. 8vo.) Catalogue of the 
—— (London : Clowes and Sons, 1887. 

vo.) 

Many of our readers will remember that last year a 
singularly interesting exhibition was held at the Royal 
Albert Hall, the objects of which were: ‘‘ 1. To pro- 
mote a knowledge of Anglo-Jewish history ; to create 
a deeper interest in its records and relics, and to aid 
in their preservation; 2. To determine the extent of 
the materials which exist for the compilation of a 
history of the Jews in England.” The objects ex- 
hibited were very varied, and consisted of the following 
classes: 1. Historic relics and records; 2. Jewish 
ecclesiastic art; 3. Antiquities; and 4, coins and 
medals. In the first class were title-deeds, pictures 
of Jewish buildings, and portraits of celebrated Jews ; 
in the second class, objects connected with the syna- 
gogue and with home ceremonies ; and in the third 
class, manuscripts, books, seals and rings, etc. Be- 
sides the general exhibition at Kensington, supple- 
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mentary exhibitions were held at the Public Record 
Office, British Museum, and South Kensington 
Museum. The objects have been dispersed, but the 
catalogue remains a valuable record of the Exhibition. 
In addition to this, the general cause of history and 
literature has benefited by the publication of three 
remarkable volumes, which we will proceed to notice. 

The papers read during the course of the Exhibi- 
tion contain much fresh historical information. That 
on the ‘‘ London Jewry, 1290,” by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, 
is an important contribution to our knowledge of 
London topography, and Mr. Lucien Wolf’s account 
of “‘ The Middle Age of Anglo-Jewish History, 1290- 
1656,” shows conclusively the groundlessness of the 
popular impression that from the time of the banish- 
ment by Edward I. until 1656, when Menassah ben 
Israel prevailed upon Cromwell to informally repeal 
the edict of expulsion, no Jews could have entered 
this country. The author remarks that there is no 
law which is not sometimes broken, and it is not easy 
to see why a decree of the first Edward should be 
specially respected centuries after its first promulga- 
tion. Mr. Sydney L. Lee has shown that Rodrigo 
Lopez, Queen Elizabeth’s physician, must have sat to 
Shakespeare for his portrait of Shylock. Mr. Walter 
Rye’s paper on the ‘‘ Persecution of the Jews in 
England” gives a sad picture of the credulity and 
cruelty of our ancestors. Dr. Gross’s ‘‘ Exchequer of 
the Jews of England in the Middle Ages” is a re- 
markable monument of well-directed research, and 
throws much light upon the general history of this 
country.as well as upon the position of the Jews. 

The second volume, edited by Mr. M. D. Davis, 
contains a series of ‘‘ Hebrew Deeds of English Jews 
before 1290,” obtained from the Record Office, the 
British Museum, and the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey. These deeds chiefly relate to sales of land, 
rent of shops, transfer of debts, deposits of security, 
betrothal deeds, etc. The third volume, which is 
devoted to bibliography, contains ample materials for 
a history of the Jews in England. The Catalogue is 
classified, and contains notices of Acts of Parliament, 
trials, periodicals, school-books, cookery-books, etc., 
as well as histories, biographies, etc. The compilers 
quote the Rabbinic maxim, which should always be 
in the minds of writers—‘“‘ Say a thing in the name of 
him who said it.” 





Biblioteca di Bibliografia e Paleografia: Della Com- 
pilazione del Cataloghi per Biblioteche . . Regole 
ed Esempi di Charles C. Jewett prima versione 
dall Inglese a cura del Dr. Guido Biagi. Pro- 

ramma Scolastico di Paleografia Latina e di 
iplomatica esposto da Cesare Paoli I. Vi- 
conte Colomb de Batines, Giunte e Correzioni 
Medite alla Bibliografia Dantesca. (Firenze : 
1888. 3 vols. 8vo.) 

Bibliography has a good standing in Italy, and 
these three well-printed volumes show the esteem in 
which the study is held. Jewett’s useful rules were 
well worthy of translation, but the publishers of this 
library would do well to follow it by a translation of 
Mr. Cutter’s still more valuable rules. To the re- 
cording of Dante literature there is no end; because 
Dante is not merely a great poet, but the representative 
of his times and the embodiment of his nation. 


Nuovi Documenti e Studi intorno a Girolamo Savon- 
arola per cura di, Alessandro Gherardi. 2nda 
edizione. (Firenze, 1887. Small 8vo.) 

Savonarola is one of the great men of the world, and 
therefore we ought all to thank those who help us to 
know more of his great individuality, and show us 
where to go for further information. This is a handy 
and valuable little volume. 





The Goths from the Earliest Times to the end of the 
Gothic Dominion in Spain (“The Story of the 
Nations”). By Henry BRADLEY. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1888. 8vo.) 

It is strange that the mighty nation of the Goths 
should have waited so long for an historian. Mr. 
Bradley has succeeded in the attempt which he has 
made to produce a popular history of the people who 
shook the Roman Empire to its fall, and he has given 
us a most interesting account of an important chapter 
in the history of Europe, which forms a valuable 
addition to ‘*‘ The Story of the Nations,” and will be 
read with pleasure both by the scholar and by the 
student “in whom little knowledge of general history 
is to be pre-supposed,” for whom the author is more 
especially supposed to write. The Goths require to 
be commemorated, for they have left little but their 
great deeds to remind us of them. They have en- 
riched our vocabulary with two words: the one (a 
Goth, or uncultivated person) is unjust, and the other 
(Gothic, as applied to architecture) is honourable, but 
the Goths are not entitled tothe honour. Mr. Bradley 
writes : ‘‘ When the word ‘Gothic’ was first applied 
to the pointed style of architecture, it was meant to 
denote the opposite of ‘Roman,’ Yet, after all, this 
use of the name is a sort of memorial of the former 
greatness of the Goths, because it is founded on the 
correct notion that there was once a time when the 
Romans and the Goths were the two chief peoples of 
the Western world.” 

The task which the author set himself was not an 
easy one: to trace the history of a people without a 
country—a nation which after years of barbarian 
obscurity sprang into the position of the mightiest 

ople in Europe, and then vanished from the page of 

istory, and were no longer known in the countries 
they had governed ; but he has surmounted his diffi- 

culties successfully, and produced a work which is a 

distinct addition to the historical library. To many 

the-chapter which tells, the story of the apostle of the 

Goths—the great Wulfilas, the remains of whose ver- 

sion of the Bible is so inestimable a treasure—will be 

one of the most interesting. 





The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited by G. L. 
GomME, F.S.A. Literary Curiosities. (London: 
Elliot Stock, 1888.) 

The last issued volume of this valuable series is in 
no way inferior to any of its predecessors, and this is 
giving it high praise. From its subject it is likely to 
be more popular, for the names of book-lovers nowa- 
days are legion, and, moreover, to no one, bibliophile 
or not, can this volume be without interest, for few 
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indeed are the subjects not touched upon, and there is 
an admirable index. 

As in the previous volumes, the articles from the 
Gentleman's Magazine are supplemented by elucidatory 
notes, which also give a large amount of additional 
information, and what is even more useful, frequent 
references to where full accounts upon the subject 
may be found. The book is sumptuously printed, the 
paper good, and the binding in excellent taste. 


Stray Chapters in Literature, Folk-Lore, and Archao- 
logy. By WiiutaM E. A. Axon. (Manchester : 
John Heywood, 1888.) 

The contents of this volume are very varied, and 
the reader who cannot find something to interest him 
must be difficult to please. There are one-and-twenty 
articles, all of which are attractive, although the sub- 
jects of some are too large to be at all adequately 
treated in the space allotted to them; for instance, 
“ Luxury, Ancient and Modern,” deserves more than 
seventeen pages of comment if we are to get to the 
bottom of this difficult subject. Mr. Axon is at his 
best in such an article as that on his “ Richard Phillips, 
Bookseller and Author.” How easy it is to be de- 
ceived by a title we may illustrate by our own first 
impression of the article styled ‘‘ Virgil and Cotton.” 
We jumped to the conclusion that it contained an 
account of Charles Cotton’s Hudibrastic version of 
Virgil, but we found that it really related to Virgil’s 
mention of the cotton plant. We may allude to the 
chapters on the ‘‘ Relation of Archzology to Art” as 
a subject likely to be specially interesting to our 
readers. We hope that we shall not be misunderstood 
if we express our thankfulness that the great artists of 
the past were not archeologists. They would have 
taught us much less than they do if instead of painting 
the manners and costumes of their own time they had 
striven after an impossible correctness. 


Mora 
Correspondence. 


———=>—— —_ 
ROMAN WORK IN CHESTER. 
[Ante, xvii. 41, 94, 126, 137, 242.] 


In reasoning out the proofs of any archeological 
question, it is natural that those who have had ample 
opportunity of examining the tangible evidence exist- 
ing for such conclusions stand at a great advantage 
over those who have not. This is especially the case 
when such evidences are in any way indefinite and 
inconclusive. Had Mr. Napper seen the Roodee Wall 
at Chester, not only would he have seen that his sug- 
gestions were inconsistent with that structure, but that 
they are impossible ones. 

Mr. Roach Smith, many years ago, originated the 
idea that the existing walls of Chester contained much 
Roman work; but he has not had the advantage of 
examining any of the recent works of excavation and 
rebuilding which brought to light so many interesting 


relics. With one point of Mr. Roach Smith’s letter 
I cordially agree, namely, the unwisdom of the 
committee who conducted the more recent excava- 
tions, in endeavouring to keep their proceedings and 
work secret, even from the knowledge of noted arche- 
ologists, until their own report should be issued. Even 
men of such high repute as the late Thomson Watkin 
were only permitted a short examination of the latest 
finds, under the condition that the information was not 
to be made public till the permission of the committee 
was given. How much the antiquarian cause has lost 
by Mr. Watkin’s death before this prescribed date, 
can only be surmised. It is well known in Chester 
that the execution of the work was left in the hands 
of one or two of the committee, who take strong views 
in one direction, and inasmuch as the correctness of 
certain portions of the previous report has been pub- 
licly challenged, it can hardly be thought wrong if I 
express a hope, shared by many others, that future 
researches will be conducted in such a way as to 
admit of skilled persons being permitted to obtain in- 
formation during their progress. Personally, I have 
nothing to complain of, because I have seen the 
progress of the excavations and the various discoveries 
made, under the above limitations; in fact, I have 
seen drawn and noted, and pointed out, other objects 
which I thought interesting, though I cannot yet be 
-~ that it has been thought worth while to preserve 
them. 

The general conclusion I have come to respecting 
the construction of these walls is, that the question 
remains still extremely doubtful. Nothing of a dis- 
tinctive and unquestionably Roman character is shown 
in them. Mr. Roach Smith instances Mr. Parker’s 
reply : ‘‘ Did anyone ever see such work as this that 
was zot Roman?” in reference to a fragment at Salis- 
bury. Now, strange to say, not a particle of such 
work as was then pointed out exists 27 s¢¢#, in Ches- 
ter walls, as they stand on their present lines. A 
foundation of strong concrete, believed to be that of 
the south wall, was discovered almost a year ago in 
Bridge Street, to which Mr. Parker’s words could be 
applied ; it lies far within the existing lines of wall, 
and no one would question its Roman character ; and 
this relic is just what the rest of the walls are not. 

Have we any more definite evidence in the masonry 
of the existing wall? Ithink not. The wall claimed 
as Roman is faced well with large stones set in loose 
earth ; the core and backing vary very much ; there 
are some large stones, set dry, but a great deal is mere 
rubble of rough stone that rolls out when the facing is 
ruined. All this wall is a retaining wall, banked up 
with earth. Is such building a mark of Roman work ? 
Is it distinctively so? Would Mr. Parker have ac- 
cepted this as unquestionable? Is the free re-use of 
ancient Roman stones, sculptured and plain, a proof 
of Roman work? Mr. Loftus Brock tells us that this 
wall was built deliberately, not in haste ; the courses 
are kept fairly even and well jointed, and the depth 
of each course is run on for long distances, by the 
stones being matched in size. This is true as regards 
much of the facing ; but if the walls were not built in 
haste, why should tombs and public buildings be torn 
down to construct it? Does the material or its con- 
dition give indubitable proof? No! Sir James Pic- 
ton says the wall has come down to the present time 
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because it was built of very carefully selected and en- 
during stone. The local sandstone and pebble-beds 

are very perishable, and crumble away in three or 

four centuries. The stones of this work are of mixed 

quality. I have traced many of them to their quarries ; 

some are very good, but a very large proportion are 

local stones of a perishable character, some quite 

rough, and quarried near the spot ; moreover, many 

of the Roman sculptured stones are soft local stone. 

Yet this wall is throughout in very fair condition, and 

leaves no great marks of the extreme wear of age. 

Good stones and bad are fairly well preserved, so 
much so, that in the city surveyor’s rebuilding, none 

of them have needed rejection. The local stone 
suffers no change when buried, only when exposed. 

Can these stones be said to show signs of exposure for 
fourteen or fifteen centuries ? 

The tooling of the stones is not absolutely decisive. 
Undoubtedly there are many Roman stones bedded in 
the wall, and, where protected, the tooling is fresh. 
In this district, however, Roman tooling is not dis- 
tinctive. I am prepared to show, by dated examples, 
that the same style of working has survived through 
the Middle Ages to the present day. Stone wrought 
in Roman fashion is now being used at the Manchester 
Ship Canal. The plinth is strongly urged as being a 
Roman feature. Similar plinths exist on the present 
south wall, part of which was built in the reign of 
Edward I., part in the time of Henry VII., and at this 
point it is agreed that there is a medieval extension 
beyond the Roman lines. The plinth, therefore, as 
every architect knows, is not a distinctive feature. 
The mortar, where any exists, is not Roman. I have 
carefully obtained many specimens of it, as well as 
undoubted Roman mortar. Similar mortar can be 
found in the Norman work of the city. A friend has 
kindly subjected some of it to chemical tests, and 
separated its component parts. It is not distinctively 
Roman in composition. It is stated that no medizeval 
remains were found in the excavations, or in the stones 
of the wall when rebuilding it. Upon this subject I do 
not at present say anything. I await the report of the 
committee, and shall be pleased if it agrees in all re- 
spects with my own notes. 

Only one more point in Mr. Roach Smith’s letter 
remains to be noticed. He has seen a photograph of 
a stone representing two figures, which are respec- 
tively called two females and two ecclesiastical figures. 
He describes one figure as ing an animal, prob- 
ably a pet cat. Curiously enough the London Arche- 
ological Societies also, many of whose members saw 
this stone when sent to London, described this anzmal 
carried by one of the figures. By such careless exam- 
inations and heedless statements are errors put into 
current circulation. Not one of the London gentle- 
men who have pronounced so decidedly on the origin 
of this stone have looked at it with sufficient care to 
find that the object they call an animal is the perfectly 
distinct left hand of the figure ; and what they suppose 
to be the legs of an animal are the four fingers. I 
have seen, and drawn, and examined this stone scores 
of times, and puzzled myself to find the ‘‘ animal,” 
and only the other day I found where the mistake had 
been made. I have already previously pointed out 
that the tooling of this stone differs from the others, in 
being wrought with a broad tool on the background, 





the others being wrought with a pointed tool. No 
member of the London Associations has noticed this. 
Mr. de Gray Birch was among the first to claim this 
as a medizeval relic ; why he altered his mind I do not 
know. I do not presume to pronounce any final 
judgment, and in your magazine I have drawn atten- 
tion to the characteristics of this stone and its varia- 
tions from those of undoubted Roman date, and I 
have given an illustration of it. Sir James Picton, the 
President of the Archzological Association, in his re- 
marks upon this stone, referring to the scarf, or clavus, 
or stole, worn by one of the figures, says that the 
‘*stola” was worn by Roman matrons; he being 
apparently unaware that the ‘‘stola” was something 
entirely different from the medizval stole. I refer to 
this because much discussion has been raised on the 
fact that one figure wears a clavus or stole, all of which 
might have been spared, because this vestment was 
just the one common to both Roman and medizval 
dress, and, therefore, mot distinctive ; consequently, 
argument on that one feature goes for nothing on 


either side. 
E. W. Cox. 
—$<f——— 


WOODEN PIPES FOR CONVEYING WATER. 
[Ante, xvii. 189, 268.] 


I have reason to believe that in the beginning of 
this century water was conveyed under the streets of 
Hull in wooden pipes, such as those mentioned at 
p. 268. A Hull merchant, who had more than once 
filled the post of mayor of that town in the unre- 
formed days, purchased a small estate in this parish. 
It adjoined my father’s property, and I well remember 
when I was a little boy, some forty-five years ago, 
riding beside him on my pony through some of the 
fields belonging to this gentleman, and seeing a pile 
of these wooden tubes. I asked my father what they 
were, and he told me that they were the old pipes 
which had been used in Hull for conveying water, but 
that they had been taken up and their place +97 by 
iron tubes. As they were almost worthless, Mr. Hall, 
the merchant to whom the property belonged, had 
purchased several of them for a trifle, to use as drains 
for conveying water under the gateways between field 
and field. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 

June I. 


———— 
HOLY BREAD. 
[Ante, xvii. 191.] 


Referring to Mr. Peacock’s paper on Holy Bread 
it may interest your readers to know that my father, 
the late William Wyndham Malet, restored the customs 
at Ardeley, of which he was parish priest, some twenty 
years ago. s : 

The bread was blessed according to the form given 
in Mr. Peacock’s paper, and distributed to the com- 
municants after service. In a parish where some of 
the parishioners had two miles to walk to church, the 
practical utility of the old custom was amply proved. 

G. E. W. MALET, Major, R.H.A. 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 


Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NotTE.—AU Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LoNnpDoNn, E.C. 


—— _ 
For SALE. 


Life in London (Hotton’s edition), 5s. 6d.—15B, 
care of Manager. 

Walton (Izaak), The Compleat Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation ; facsimile, produced in 
photo-lithography by Mr. Griggs; yellow cloth. 
Published by Quaritch, 1882; 12s,—14B, care of 
Manager. 

Ancient English Metrical Romances, selected and 
published by Joseph Ritson, and revised by Edmund 
Goldsmid, F.R.H.S.; 3 vols., in 14 parts, 4to., large 
paper, bound in vegetable parchment ; price £5 5s. 
—1B, care of Manager. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Carlyle; edited by R. H. Shepherd and C. N. 
Williamson ; 2 vols.; Allen, 1881; 6s., cloth.—3B, 
care of Manager. 

Sepher Yetzorah, the Book of Formation, and the 
thirty-two Paths of Wisdom. Translated from the 
Hebrew and collated with Latin versions by Dr. W. 
Wynn Westcott, 1887, 30 pp.,. paper covers (100 only 

rinted), 5s. 6¢. The Isiac Tablet Mensa, Isiaca 

abula Bembond of Cardinal Bembo, its History and 
Occult Signification, by iW. Wynn Wescott, 1887, 
20 pp., plates, etc., cloth (100 copies only), 215, net. 
—M., care of Manager. 

The Book of Archery, by George Agar Hansard 
(Gwent Bowman), Bohn, 1841, numerous plates, 8s.— 
M., care of Manager. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, a number of old parts for 
sale or exchange.—W. E. M., care of Manager. 

Letters and Essays in prose and verse, by Richard 
Sharp ; 3rd edition; Moxon, 1834; calf, 35. 6¢.— 
10B, care of Manager. 

Spiritual Wives, by William Hepworth Dixon ; 
2 vols, 4th edition; Hurst and Blackett, 1868 ; 12s. ; 
cloth as new.—4B, care of Manager. 

Life of William Wilberforce, by the late Bishop of 
Winchester ; Murray, 1872; cloth, 4s.—5B, care of 
Manager. 

The History of Civilization from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution, by F. 
Guizot, translated by W. Hazlitt ; 3 vols. ; Bohn, 6s. 
—6z, care of Manager. 

What offers for three Silver Coins in good state of 
preservation? In the reign of Imperial Cesar 
Augustus, conqueror of the Germans and Dacians 
A.D. 60 to 117.—Full particulars on application to 
sar Hartley, York Street, Barnoldswick, v4 Leeds, 
Yorks, 


Machlin’s Bible, seven volumes, folio, illustrated, 
a fine copy, in whole Red Russia, £6 6s. Antiquary, 
first sixteen volumes, in Roxburgh, £3 13s. 6d. ; 
another set, in parts as issued, seventeen volumes, 
4210s. Morant’s History of Colchester, first edition, 
42 12s. 6d. Gage’s History of Thingoe Hundred, 
large paper, £1 15s.—T. Forster, Colchester. 

Aeschinis contra Ctesiphontem et Demosthenis Pro 
corona orationes 4 Joanne Stvrmio, Illustratae, Lon- 
dini, apud Joan. Billivm, 1624. Printed in both 
Greek and Latin. Well bound in leather.—Hill, care 
of Manager, Antiquary Exchange. 

Campbell’s Poems, with splendid vignette illustra- 
tions by J. M. W. Turner ; Ist edition, 1837, original 
binding, slightly broken ; spotted, scarce, 414s. The 
Epicure and Alciphron, by T. Moore; vignettes by 
Turner ; Ist edition, cloth, scarce, 8s. 6d. The Com- 
pleat Gamester ; very quaint and scarce, 1680, old 
calf, tos. 6d. Shakespeare’s Works (Cassell’s Royal 
Quarto), 60 parts as published, clean, 15s. The 
Bibliographer, complete in parts as published, 6 vols., 
1882-84, 18s.—F. A. Tole, Mercury office, North- 
ampton. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Hardy’s New Testament; The White ‘Cat, illus- 
trated by E. V. B.; Visitation of Pembrokeshire ; 
Burkett’s Commentary on the Bible; Notes on 
Novelists, large paper; Theocritus, large paper; 
Lang’s Odyssey, large paper ; Hamilton’s The Lamp 
and the Lantern; Gardiner’s England, 8vo., vols. 
1 and 2; Pleasures of a Book-worm, Roxburgh 
edition; Ball’s State of Man; Lupot on Violin, 
English edition; Manual of Siege and Garrison 
Artillery, vol. 7; Notes on Ammunition, 5th edition ; 
Oldmixon’s British Empire in America, 2 vols. (1708) ; 
Finnéy’s Gospel Themes; Finney’s Systematic 
Theology ; Fergusson’s Antiquities ; Early History 
of the County of Bedford ; Kirk’s Light out of Dark- 
ness ; Bell Scott’s The Poet’s Harvest Home; The 
Laird O’Coul’s Ghost; Shakespeare, vol. 7 (1818) ; 
Whittingham, Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
vol. 50; Martinsen’s Christian Dogmatics ; Thomas 
4 Kempis’ Works, 2 vols., 32mo., Jones ; Thomas 4 
Kempis’ Works, Vandergucht.—Retail Department, 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, Nos. 3, 4, 9, 13, 19, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 363 new 
series, 1869, Nos. 1, 2, 3) 4, 5, 9, 7, 8, 9, 10, IT, 123 
new series, 1870, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, II, 12; 
Printers’ Marks, Nos. 5, 6.—Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 

Wanted to buy, a collection of foreign postage 
stamps, one very old preferred ; also some Mulready 
envelopes and scarce stamps.—W. Jacoby, 19, Murray 
Street, Hoxton, London. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, wanted No. 6, New Series, 
1869, and 11, of 1870. For sale or exchange, No. 10, 
of 1869.—Rev. H. A. Walker, East Bergholt, Suffolk. 

Old Tinder Boxes; Scotch Iron Cruisies, etc., for 
exchange. — Edward Lovett, 41, Outram Road, 
Croydon. 








